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SUMMARISED CHRONOLOGY 


Nathaniel Hathorne (who added the ‘qw’) was born at 
Salem, Massachusetts, on July 4, 1804, of a Puritan stock. 
His father, a shibmaster, died in 1808. In 1818 his 
mother took him to live with her brother in Raymond, 
Maine, but in 1819 he went back to Salem to school. In 
1821 he entered Bowdoin College, where Longfellow was 
alsoa pupil. He graduated in 1825, and in 1828 published 
Fanshawe, a novel, that he afterwards suppressed. Until 
1838 he Lived at Salem with his mother and sisters, and 
wrote short stories and essays tn the papers to which he 
could obtain admission. He published collations of those: 
Twice Told Tales, 1832 azd 1842, Mosses from an old 
Manse, 1841, and The Snow Image, 1851. JH 1836 he 
spent some months editing The American Magazine of 
Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. J/n# 1839 he was 
given a Custom House appointment. In 1841 he went to 
live in a Utopian community at Brook Farm, with the 
literary result of The Blithedale Romance, 1852. 21842 
he married and settled at Concord, where he knew Thoreau 
and Emerson. In 1846 he returned to Salem with a 
Customs appointment there, and losing his place on the 
defeat of his political party, published The Scarlet Letter, 
1850, amd The House of the Seven Gables, 1851. He 
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wrote then his two famous children’s books, The Wonder- 

book, avd Tanglewood Tales. After writing The Blithe- 
dale Romance, ke went back to Concord, where he bought 
a house. In 1853 he came to England as consul at Liver- 
pool. He resigned this post in 1857, and spent two years 
in Italy, where he wrote The Marble Faun, called in 
England Transformation, 1860. Jz 1860 he went back to 
America. After writing the fragments of The Dolliver 
Romance avd Septimius Felton, he died, on a holiday 
journey, at Plymouth, New Hampshire, on May 18, 1864. 


PIGRODUGTORY ESSAY 


HAWTHORNE is one of the earliest storytellers whom 
we remember as much for himself as for his books. 
He is loved or hated, as an essayist is loved or hated, 
without reference to the subjects on which he happened 
to write. He wrote in a community for whom a writer 
was still so novel as to possess some rags of the old 
splendours of the sage; an author was still something 
wonderful, and no mere business man. He had not to 
expect any hostility in his reader, but rather a readiness 
to admire (of which he seldom took advantage), and 
an eagerness to enjoy him for his own sake. He could 
assume, aS an essayist assumes when he dances naked 
before his readers, that they were not there to scoff. 
He brought a sweet ingenuous spirit into modern story- 
telling that would perhaps have been impossible had 
he been writing for a mere sophisticated audience. 
We love him for it. He made books, he said, ‘for his 
known and unknown friends.’ As he says it, he brings 
us all into the circle. When we think of Fielding, 
Bunyan, or Cervantes, we think of Zom Jones, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and Don Quixote; when we think of Zia, 
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Table Talk, and The Scarlet Letter, we think of Lamb, 
Hazlitt, and Hawthorne. 

This engaging, unsuspicious, essayistical attitude of 
his would have been quite impossible to Poe; but we 
must remember that Hawthorne and Poe, although 
contemporary, knew very different Americas. Poe’s 
birth was a kind of accident, and he approached 
America penniless, so that she was a hostile place to 
him, a country of skinflint editors and large terrible 
towns, from which to escape in books, and, as far as 
possible, in life. He hated the New America, but he 
belonged to her. Hawthorne belonged to the old. 
His family connected him with her history; he was 
never at her mercy; as we learn from his ramb- 
ling prefaces, that would be intolerable in a less 
lovable writer, she was endeared to him by a 
delightful boyhood, and did not refuse him a peaceful 
youth of devotion to his art. She never treated him 
otherwise than tenderly, and he did not leave her until 
as a representative of her people, nor sought escape 
from her in books, except for those of his shadowy 
people who could move with greater freedom in a less 
bread-and-buttery fairyland. 

His life, as we learn it from those prefaces and from 
his biographers, was as gentle as the man himself. 
We read of quiet days of work in a study from whose 
windows he could watch the sunlight through the willow 
boughs; of days on the river with Thoreau in a canoe 
which that angular reformer had built with his own 
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hands; of meetings with Emerson walking in the woods, 
‘with that pure intellectual gleam diffused about his 
person like the garment of a shining one’; of evenings 
before the red fire in a little room with white moonlight 
bringing out the patterns on the carpet, weaving the 
tapestries of dream that were next day to come alive 
upon the paper. These people, who were to make the in- 
tellectual life of America, were not American in the peace 
of their existence. Hawthorne, in the newest of all 
countries, wrote ‘in a clear, brown, twilight atmosphere.’ 
He was a lover of secondhand things, and so clothed 
things with his imagination that all he touched was 
green with ivy. No contemporary or even historical 
romances have about them such ancient tenderness 
and legendary dusk as his. It is extraordinary to think 
that he was born within two years of Poe. He thought 
‘the world was very weary, and should recline its vast 
head on the first convenient pillow and take an age- 
long nap.’ America, at least, had a thousand other 
things to do, but it was not until he had seen Europe 
that Hawthorne recognised the fact. 

His notebooks reflect at the same time this quiet life 
and its excitements, the stirring adventures of an artist 
in search of perfection. He ‘had settled down by the 
wayside of life like a man under an enchantment.’ 
None but the artist can know how happy such enchant- 
ment is. He notices the flashing soles of a boy’s 
bare feet running past him in the wood, and ‘a whirl- 
wind, whirling the dried leaves round in a circle, 
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not very violently.’ He writes one day, ‘The tops of 
the chestnut trees have a whitish appearance, they 
being, I suppose, in bloom’; two days later, unsatisfied, 
he makes another attempt to fit his words to his 
impression: —‘ The tops of the chestnut trees are 
peculiarly rich, as if a more luscious sunshine were 
falling on them than anywhere else. ‘ Whitish,” as 
above, don’t express it.’ One of his biographers, him- 
self no mean artist, suggests that Hawthorne’s must 
have been a dull existence, if in it such trifles were 
worthy of note. But the frequency of such notes, 
interspersed by innumerable sketches for stories, is not 
a sign of the poverty of Hawthorne’s life but of its 
opulence. For Hawthorne, busied always with dim 
things not easily expressed, every walk was a treasure 
hunt that might supply some phrase, some simile, that 
would give blood and sinew to the ghost of an idea. 
His friends were as far removed from the ordinary 
as himself. He was never ‘bustled in the world of 
workaday.’ Even his spell of life as surveyor in the 
Customs was such that his description of it reads not 
unlike Charles Lamb’s recollections of the old clerks 
in the South-Sea House. The Custom House was a 
place of sleep and cobwebs, and the people in it, 
mostly retired sea-captains, ‘ partook of the genius of 
the place.’ ‘Pour connaitre homme,’ says Stendhal, 
‘il suffit de l’étudier soicméme; pour connaitre les 
hommes, il faut les pratiquer.’ Hawthorne had never 
kept company with men; his nature and his circum- 
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stances made him learn man from his own heart. He 
was never hampered as a romancer by the kind of 
knowledge that would have made him a novelist. He 
deals not with manners, for he had little opportunity of 
studying them, nor with passions, for they had not 
greatly troubled him, but with conscience. He plays 
upon the strings of conscience, and, dusty as the instru- 
ment may be in some of us, his playing wakes an echo. 

Perhaps if he had been less personal, less lovable, 
we could not have tolerated his tampering with those 
secret strings whose music is so novel and so poignant. 
Certainly we would have found him intolerable if he 
had been less serious. If he had jangled those fibres 
with a laugh they would have given no response. If 
he had waked them with a careless discord they would 
have broken. We can bear it because he is Haw- 
thorne ; we listen to him because he is in earnest. All, 
in such matters, depends upon the attitude of the 
artist. War, for example, is a terrible thing in Tolstoy, 
a joyous thing in Dumas, and an ordinary thing, neither 
terrible nor joyous, in Smollett. We take to ourselves 
something of an artist’s outlook, and sin is nothing to 
us unless we hear of it from a man to whom it is 
momentous. 

I remember a little picture by Goya representing a 
monk and a witch. The woman, with white staring 
eyeballs, wide nostrils, fallen jaw, shrinks back against 
the monk in puling terror; and he, crazed utterly, his 
eyes fixed on nothingness, shrieks with gaping mouth 
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some horrid chaunt that drowns the gasping breath- 
ing of the witch. Theirs is no physical fear of fire or 
sword or scourge: they have sinned, and seen the 
face of God. Before me area set of reproductions of 
Holbein’s ‘Dance of Death.’ Death lies before the 
feet of the burgess in the road, plucks unconcernedly 
at the robe of the abbot, viciously sticks a spear through 
the middle of the knight, and snuffs the altar candles 
in the nun’s cell, where her young lover is playing on a 
guitar. But the picture of Judgment at the end is no 
more than a careless grace after meat. It is there with 
propriety but without conviction. Death is a full stop, 
not a comma. What is it to me that the burgess may 
have cheated, the abbot be a hypocrite, the knight a 
roysterer, and the nun a wanton? Death is close at 
hand to put a stop to the doings of them all. I do not 
know what was the sin of the monk or the witch, and 
yet the mere memory of their spiritual terror moves me 
more than the pictures before my eyes. Their peril 
is not of this world. 

Hawthorne’s finest stories are a Dance of Death, in 
which Death is no mere end of a blind alley, but a 
dividing of the ways. Those dim people he found in 
his own soul are important to us by their chances of 
salvation or damnation. Their feet 


‘ Are in the world as on a tight-rope slung 
Over the gape and hunger of Hell.’? 


The background to their actions is not happiness and 


1 From a poem by Lascelles Abercrombie, 
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misery, questions of this world only, but righteousness 
and mortal sin. The fortunes of Hawthorne’s characters 
are shaping for Eternity. When Ethan Brand flings 
himself into the furnace, what one of Hawthorne’s’ 
readers ever thought he died there? 

Even this dignity of grave belief, combined with the 
charm of the writer, would not excuse unskilful playing. 
But Hawthorne is as dexterous on his chosen instru- 
ment as Poe on his and as consciously an artist as 
Stevenson, who indeed, in Markheim, plays, no more 
skilfully than he, Hawthorne’s peculiar.tune. In the 
preface to Zhe House of the Seven Gables there is a 
paragraph that, though long, it is not impertinent to 
quote. It shows how carefully he had thought out the 
possibilities, and how scrupulously he had defined the 
limits of his chosen art. 

‘When a writer calls his work a Romance it need 
hardly be observed that he wishes to claim a certain 
latitude, both as to its fashion and material, which he 
would not have felt himself entitled to assume had he 
professed to be writing a Novel. The latter form of 
composition is presumed to aim at a very minute 
fidelity, not merely to the possible, but to the probable 
and ordinary course of man’s experience. The former 
—while, as a work of art, it must subject itself to laws, 
and while it sins unpardonably so far as it may swerve 
aside from the truth of the human heart—has fairly a 
right to present that truth under circumstances, to a 
great extent, of the writer’s own choosing or creation. 
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If he think fit, also, he may so manage his atmospherical 
medium as to bring out or mellow the lights, and deepen 
and enrich the shadows of the picture. He will be 
wise, no doubt, to make a very moderate use of the 
privileges here stated, and especially to mingle the 
Marvellous rather as a slight, delicate, and evanescent 
flavour, than as any portion of the actual substance of 
the dish offered to the public. He can hardly be said, 
however, to commit a literary crime, even if he disregard 
this caution.’ 

There is a hint here of the provincial pedant; 
‘dishes offered to the public’ are a little out of date; 
but the principles are sound. Hawthorne could not 
give clear outlines to the results of his ‘ burrowings in 
our common nature’ unless he set them in an atmo- 
spherical medium that made such outlines possible for 
things so vague and so mysterious. Romance left him 
free to do so. He could make a world to fit them, a 
patterned world, coloured to suggest New England, 
Italy, or Nowhere. He was never forced to shock us by 
introducing them into quite ordinary life. He never 
loses command over his ‘atmospherical medium,’ and 
never weakens the importance of his characters by 
letting them escape from the dominion of morals. And 
yet his stories are not ‘impaled on texts.’ Moral feel- 
ing makes them alive, but it is treated like the Mar- 
vellous—‘ mingled as a,slight, delicate, and evanescent 
flavour.’ No artist had ever such tricky balances to 
keep. No artist keeps his balance more successfully. 
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His artistry is as subtle in the details as in the design. 
It is hard to examine his stories unmoved. But, if we 
quiet our consciences, and still the throbbing of our 
hearts, and force ourselves to read them paragraph by 
paragraph with a scientific calm, we find there are few 
tales from which we can learn more delicate devices ot 
craftsmanship in making afraid, and in giving reality to 
intangible and mysterious things. Before such skill 
the most prosaic reader surrenders his reason and 
shudders with the rest. 

Notice, for example, in Rappaccini’s Daughter, 
Hawthorne’s way of making credible the marvellous. 
He states the miracle quite simply, and by asking ‘ Was 
it really so?’ lays, without making his intention obvious, 
a double emphasis on every point. On every point he 
throws a doubt, and stamps belief into the mind. 
When Giovanni wonders if Beatrice is like the flowers 
in that rich garden of death, in breath and body 
poisonous, ‘to be touched only with a glove, nor to be 
approached without a mask,’ Hawthorne suggests that 
he had grown morbid. We know at once that he had 
not. A beautiful insect flutters about her and dies at 
her feet. ‘Now here it could not be but that Giovanni 
Guasconti’s eyes deceived him.’ We know that they 
did not. As Beatrice goes into the house Giovanni 
fancies that the flowers he had given her were already 
withering in her grasp. ‘It was an idle thought,’ says 
Hawthorne, ‘there could be no possibility of distinguish- 
ing a faded flower: from a fresh one at so great a 
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distance.’ We see the dead petals fall like leaves in 
autumn as she steps across the threshold. 

And then notice, in Zhe Scarlet Letter, his use of 
simple actions made significant by their contexts. 
When Hester Prynne has thrown aside, as if for ever, 
the searing symbol of her outlawry, her child refuses to 
recognise her, until she picks it miserably up, and 
pains her bosom once again with the embroidered 
scarlet character. ‘Now thou art my mother, indeed !’ 
cries the child, ‘and I am thy little Pearl!’ And 
when Hester tells her that one day the minister will 
share a fireside with them, and hold her on his knees, 
and teach her many things, and love her dearly— 
‘And will he always keep his hand over his heart?’ the 
child inquires. It is quite natural in her to notice a 
peculiar habit, and to cling to a familiar piece of orna- 
ment; but her words and actions assume the dignity 
of portents when we know what they meant to that 
poor woman and that conscience-stricken man. 

The imagination needs straws to make its bricks, 
and Hawthorne is careful never to set it the impossible 
task. He knows how to squeeze all the emotion in his 
material into one small fragment of pictorial suggestion 
that can be confidently left to produce its effect in 
concert with the reader’s mind. Remember how 
Goodman Brown, at setting out, looked back and saw 
‘the head of Faith still peeping after him with a 
melancholy air in spite of her pink ribbons.’ A trifle, 
apparently, but one that is not to be wasted. After 
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his talk with the devil, he thought he heard his wife’s 
voice above him in the air, as an unseen multitude of 
saints and sinners were encouraging her to that awful 
meeting in the forest. ‘‘ Faith!” he shouted, in a voice 
of agony and desperation, and the echoes of the forest 
mocked him, crying “ Faith! Faith!” as if bewildered 
wretches were seeking her all through the wilderness. 
The cry of grief, rage, and terror was yet piercing the 
night when the unhappy wretch held his breath for a 
response. There was a scream, drowned immediately 
in a louder murmur of voices, fading into far-off 
laughter, as the dark cloud swept away, leaving the 
clear and silent sky above Goodman Brown. But 
something fluttered lightly down through the air and 
caught on the branch of a tree. The young man 
seized it, and beheld a pink ribbon.’ —A _ pink 
ribbon, a merry little thing that we can see and touch, 
is made a sudden awful summary of horror and 
despair. 

He makes nature throb with his own mood, and by 
imperceptible art weights the simplest words with the 
emotion of his tale. How are the very tones of mad- 
ness caught as the young man flourishes the devil’s 
stick and strides along the forest path. ‘‘‘Ha! ha! 
ha!” roared Goodman Brown when the wind laughed 
at him. ‘ Let us hear which will laugh loudest. Think 
not to frighten me with your deviltry. Come witch, 
come wizard, come Indian powwow, come devil him- 
self and here comes Goodman Brown. You may as 
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well fear him as he fear you.”’ That paragraph is the 
work of a master. 

And yet, artist as he was, Hawthorne lived too near 
provincialism to show no signs of its influence in his 
outlook and his work. He could not enjoy statues 
without clothes. He was able to commit the enormity 
of typifying a search for the absolute beautiful by the 
making of a tiny toy butterfly that flapped its wings 
just like a real one. Nor did he ever reach that con- 
ception of his art, of all art, that sets prettiness in 
niches round rather than upon the altar of the temple. 
He valued perhaps too highly the simple flowerlike 
embroidery that is characteristic of his work. When, 
while he was in the Custom House, this power of facile 
prettiness deserted him for a season, he produced 
nothing, and feared that all his power was gone, for it 
was not in him to conjure without a wand. He 
thought afterwards that he might have written some- 
thing with the pedestrian fidelity of the novel; but 
that was the one thing he could never do. A man 
who is accustomed to see his pages glimmer with 
opalescent colour, and to feel the touch of elfin fingers 
on his brow, is oddly disconcerted in those moments 
when the little people must be brushed aside like 
midges, and the glimmering veil be torn by the elbows 
of a ruder reality. Such men are not so common that 
we can complain of the défauts de leurs qualités. And 
indeed, in his more solemn stories, instinct with the 
spiritual terror of Goya’s miniature, the grace that 
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never leaves him adds to the effect. A rapier seems 
never more cruel than in a hand elaborately gloved. 
What kind of man is that, we ask, who, balancing 
souls between Heaven and Hell, can never quite 
forget his friendship with the fairies ? 


ARTHUR RANSOME. 


THE MINISTER’S BLACK VEIL 


A PARABLE ! 


THE sexton stood in the porch of Milford meeting- 
house, pulling lustily at the bell-rope. The old people 
of the village came stooping along the street. Children 
with bright faces tript merrily beside their parents, or 
mimicked a graver gait in the conscious dignity of 
their Sunday clothes. Spruce bachelors looked side- 
long at the pretty maidens, and fancied that the 
Sabbath sunshine made them prettier than on week- 
days. When the throng had mostly streamed into the 
porch, the sexton began to toll the bell, keeping his 
eye on the Reverend Mr. Hooper’s door. ‘The first 
glimpse of the clergyman’s figure was the signal for the 
bell to cease its summons. 

‘But what has good Parson Hooper got upon his 
face?’ cried the sexton in astonishment. 

1 Another clergyman in New England, Mr. Joseph Moody, of 
York, Maine, who died about eighty years since, made himself re- 
markable by the same eccentricity that is here related of the Reverend 
Mr. Hooper. In his case, however, the symbol had a different 
import. In early life he had accidentally killed a beloved friend; 
and from that day till the hour of his own death, he hid his face 


from men, 
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All within hearing immediately turned about, and 
beheld the semblance of Mr. Hooper pacing slowly in 
his meditative way towards the meeting-house. With 
one accord they started, expressing more wonder than 
if some strange minister were coming to dust the 
cushions of Mr. Hooper’s pulpit. 

‘Are you sure it is our parson?’ inquired Goodman 
Gray of the sexton. 

‘Of a certainty it is good Mr. Hooper,’ replied the 
sexton. ‘He was to have exchanged pulpits with 
Parson Shute, of Westbury; but Parson Shute sent to 
excuse himself yesterday, being to preach a funeral 
sermon.’ 

The cause of so much amazement may appear 
sufficiently slight. Mr, Hooper, a gentlemanly person 
of about thirty, though still a bachelor, was dressed 
with due clerical neatness, as if a careful wife had 
starched his band, and brushed the weekly dust from 
his Sunday’s garb. There was but one thing remark- 
able in his appearance. Swathed about his forehead, 
and hanging down over his face so low as to be shaken 
by his breath, Mr. Hooper had on a black veil. On 
a nearer view it seemed to consist of two folds of 
crape, which entirely concealed his features except the 
mouth and chin, but probably did not intercept his 
sight farther than to give a darkened aspect to all 
living and inanimate things. With this gloomy shade 
before him, good Mr. Hooper walked onward at a 
slow and quiet pace, stooping somewhat and looking 
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on the ground, as is customary with abstracted men, 
yet nodding kindly to those of his parishioners who 
still waited on the meeting-house steps. But so 

wonder-struck were they, that his Brecune hardly met 
with a return. 

‘I can’t really feel as if good Mr. Hooper’s face was 
behind that piece of crape,’ said the sexton. 

‘I don’t like it,’ muttered an old woman, as she 
hobbled into the meeting-house. ‘He has changed 
himself into something awful only by hiding his face.’ 

‘Our parson has gone mad!’ cried Goodman Gray, 
following him across the threshold. 

A rumour of some unaccountable phenomenon had 
preceded Mr. Hooper into the meeting-house, and set 
all the congregation astir. Few could refrain from 
twisting their heads towards the door; many stood 
upright and turned directly about; while several little 
boys clambered upon the seats, and came down again 
with a terrible racket. ‘There was a general bustle, 
a rustling of the women’s gowns and shuffling of the 
men’s feet, greatly at variance with that hushed repose 
which should attend the entrance of the minister. But 
Mr. Hooper appeared not to notice the perturbation 
of his people. He entered with an almost noiseless 
step, bent his head mildly to the pews on each side, 
and bowed as he passed his oldest parishioner, a white- 
haired great grandsire, who occupied an arm-chair in 
the centre of the aisle. It was strange to observe how 
slowly this venerable man became conscious of some- 
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thing singular in the appearance of his pastor. He 
seemed not fully to partake of the prevailing wonder 
till Mr. Hooper had ascended the stairs, and showed 
himself in the pulpit face to face with his congregation 
except for the black veil. That mysterious emblem 
was never once withdrawn. It shook with his measured 
breath as he gave out the psalm; it threw its obscurity 
between him and the holy page as he read the Scrip- 
tures ; and while he prayed, the veil lay heavily on his 
uplifted countenance. Did he seek to hide it from 
the dread Being whom he was addressing ? 

Such was the effect of this simple piece of crape, 
that more than one woman of delicate nerves was 
forced to leave the meeting-house. Yet perhaps the 
pale-faced congregation was almost as fearful a sight to 
the minister as his black veil to them. 

Mr. Hooper had the reputation of a good preacher, 
but not an energetic one: he strove to win his people 
heavenward by mild, persuasive influences, rather than 
to drive them thither by the thunders of the Word. 
The sermon which he now delivered was marked by 
the same characteristics of style and manner as the 
general series of his pulpit oratory. But there was 
something either in the sentiment of the discourse 
itself, or in the imagination of the auditors, which 
made it greatly the most powerful effort that they had 
ever heard from their pastor’s lips. It was tinged 
rather more darkly than usual with the gentle gloom 
of Mr. Hooper’s temperament. The subject had 
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reference to secret sin, and those sad mysteries which 
we hide from our nearest and dearest, and would fain 
conceal from our own consciousness, even forgetting 
that the Omniscient can detect them. A subtle power 
was breathed into his words. Each member of the 
congregation, the most innocent girl, and the man of 
hardened breast, felt as if the preacher had crept 
upon them behind his awful veil, and discovered their 
hoarded iniquity of deed or thought. Many spread 
their clasped hands on their bosoms. , There was 
nothing terrible in what Mr. Hooper said; at least, no 
violence; and yet, “with every tremor of his melan- 
choly voice, the hearers quaked. An unsought pathos 
came hand in hand with awe. So sensible were -the 
audience of some unwonted attribute in their minister, 
that they longed for a breath of wind to blow aside 
the veil, almost believing that a stranger’s visage would 
be discovered, though the form, gesture, and voice 
were those of Mr. Hooper. 

At the close of the services, the people hurried out 
with indecorous confusion, eager to communicate their 
pent-up amazement, and conscious of lighter spirits, 
the moment they lost sight of the black veil. Some 
gathered in little circles, huddled closely together, with 
their mouths all whispering in the centre; some went 
homeward alone, wrapt in silent meditation; some 
talked loudly, and profaned the Sabbath-day with 
ostentatious laughter. A few shook their sagacious 
heads, intimating that they could penetrate the mystery ; 
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while one or two affirmed that there was no mystery 
at all, but only that Mr. Hooper’s eyes were so 
weakened by the midnight lamp, as to require a shade. 
After a brief interval, forth came good Mr. Hooper 
also, in the rear of his flock. Turning his veiled face 
from one group to another, he paid due reverence to 
the hoary heads, saluted the middle-aged with kind 
dignity, as their friend and spiritual guide, greeted the 
young with mingled authority and love, and laid his 
hands on the little children’s heads to bless them. 
Such was always his custom on the Sabbath-day. 
Strange and bewildered looks tepaid him for his 
courtesy. None, as on former occasions, aspired to 
the honour of walking by their pastor’s side. Old 
Squire Saunders, doubtless by an accidental lapse of 
memory, neglected to invite Mr. Hooper to his table, 
where the good clergyman had been wont to bless the 
food, almost every Sunday since his settlement. He 
returned, therefore, to the parsonage, and, at the 
moment of closing the door, was observed to look 
back upon the people, all of whom had their eyes fixed 
upon the minister. A sad smile gleamed faintly from 
beneath the black veil, and flickered about his mouth, 
glimmering as he disappeared. 

‘How strange,’ said a lady, ‘that a simple black veil, 
such as any woman might wear on her bonnet, should 
become such a terrible thing on Mr. Hooper’s face!’ 

‘Something must surely be amiss with Mr. Hooper’s 
intellects,’ observed her husband, the physician of the 
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village. ‘But the strangest part of the affair is the 
effect of this vagary, even on a sober-minded man like 
myself. The black veil, though it covers only our 
pastor’s face, throws its influence over his whole 
person, and makes him ghostlike from head to foot. 
Do you not feel it so?’ 

‘Truly do I,’ replied the lady; ‘and I would not 
be alone with him for the world. I wonder he is not 
afraid to be alone with himself!’ 

‘Men sometimes are so,’ said her husband. 

The afternoon service was attended with similar 
circumstances. At its conclusion, the bell tolled for 
the funeral of a young lady. The relatives and friends 
were assembled in the house, and the more distant 
acquaintances stood about the door, speaking of the 
good qualities of the deceased, when their talk was 
interrupted by the appearance of Mr. Hooper, still 
covered with his black veil. It was now an appropriate 
emblem. ‘The clergyman stepped into the room where 
the corpse was laid, and bent over the coffin, to take 
a last farewell of his deceased parishioner. As he 
stooped, the veil hung straight down from his fore- 
head, so that, if her eyelids had not been closed for 
ever, the dead maiden might have seen his face. 
Could Mr. Hooper be fearful of her glance, that he 
so hastily caught back the black veil? A person, who 
watched the interview between the dead and living, 
scrupled not to affirm that, at the instant when the 
clergyman’s features were disclosed, the corpse had 
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slightly shuddered, rustling the shroud and muslin cap, 
though the countenance retained the composure of 
death. A superstitious old woman was the only 
witness of this prodigy. From the coffin Mr. Hooper 
passed into the chamber of the mourners, and thence 
to the head of the staircase, to make the funeral prayer. 
It was a tender and heart-dissolving prayer, full of 
sorrow, yet so imbued with celestial hopes, that the 
music of a heavenly harp, swept by the fingers of the 
dead, seemed faintly to be heard among the saddest 
accents of the minister. The people trembled, though 
they but darkly understood him, when he prayed that 
they, and himself, and all of mortal race, might be 
ready, as he trusted this young maiden had been, for 
the dreadful hour that should snatch the veil from 
their faces. The bearers went heavily forth, and the 
mourners followed, saddening all the street, with the 
dead before them, and Mr. Hooper in the black veil 
behind. 

‘Why do you look back ?’ said one in the procession 
to his partner. 

‘I had a fancy,’ replied she, ‘ that the minister and 
the maiden’s spirit were walking hand in hand.’ 

‘And so had I, at the same moment,’ said the 
other. 

That night the handsomest couple in Milford village 
were to be joined in wedlock. Though reckoned a 
melancholy man, Mr. Hooper had a placid cheerfulness 
for such occasions, which often excited a sympathetic 
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smile, where livelier merriment would have been thrown 
away. ‘There was no quality of his disposition which 
made him more beloved than this. The company at 
the wedding awaited his arrival with impatience, trust- 
ing that the strange awe which had gathered over him 
throughout the day, would now be dispelled. Butsuch 
was not the result. When Mr. Hooper came, the first 
thing that their eyes rested on was the same horrible 
black veil, which had added deeper gloom to the 
funeral, and could portend nothing but evil to the 
wedding. Such was its inmediate effect on the guests, 
that a cloud seemed to have rolled duskily from beneath 
the black crape, and dimmed the light of the candles. 
The bridal pair stood up before the minister. But the 
bride’s cold fingers quivered in the tremulous hand of 
the bridegroom, and her deathlike paleness caused a 
whisper, that the maiden who had been buried a few 
hours before was come from her grave to be married. 
If ever another wedding were so dismal, it was that 
famous one where they tolled the wedding knell. After 
performing the ceremony, Mr. Hooper raised a glass of 
wine to his lips, wishing happiness to the new married 
couple, in a strain of mild pleasantry that ought to have 
brightened the features of the guests, like a cheerful 
gleam from the hearth. At that instant, catching a 
glimpse of his figure in the looking-glass, the black veil 
involved his own spirit in the horror with which it over- 
whelmed all others. His frame shuddered—his lips 
grew white—he spilt the untasted wine upon the carpet 
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— and rushed forth into the darkness. For the Earth, 
too, had on her Black Veil. 

The next day the whole village of Milford talked of 
little else than Parson Hooper’s black veil. ‘That, and 
the mystery concealed behind it, supplied a topic for 
discussion between acquaintances meeting in the street, 
and good women gossiping at their open windows. It 
was the first item of news that the tavern-keeper told to 
his guests. The children babbled of it on their way to 
school. One imitative little imp covered his face with 
an old black handkerchief, thereby so affrighting his 
playmates, that the panic seized himself, and he well- 
nigh lost his wits by his own waggery. 

It was remarkable that, of all the busybodies and 
impertinent people in the parish, not one ventured to 
put the plain question to Mr. Hooper, wherefore he did 
this thing. Hitherto, whenever there appeared the 
slightest call for such interference, he had never lacked 
advisers, nor shown himself averse to be guided by 
their judgment. If he erred at all, it was by so painful 
a degree of self-distrust, that even the mildest censure 
would lead him to consider an indifferent action as 
a crime. Yet, though so well acquainted with this 
amiable weakness, no individual among his parishioners 
chose to make the black veil a subject of friendly re- 
monstrance. There was a feeling of dread, neither 
plainly confessed nor carefully concealed, which caused 
each to shift the responsibility upon another, till at 
length it was found expedient to send a deputation of 
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the church, in order to deal with Mr. Hooper abcut 
the mystery, before it should grow into a scandal. 
Never did an embassy so ill discharge its duties. The 
minister received them with friendly courtesy, but 
became silent after they were seated, leaving to his 
visitors the whole burden of introducing their important 
business. The topic, it might be supposed, was obvious 
enough. There was the black veil swathed round Mr. 
Hooper’s forehead, and concealing every feature above 
his placid mouth, on which at times they could perceive 
the glimmering of a melancholy smile. But that piece 
of crape, to their imagination, seemed to hang down 
before his heart, the symbol of a fearful secret between 
him and them. Were the veil but cast aside, they 
might speak freely of it, but not till then. Thus they 
Sat a considerable time, speechless, confused, and 
shrinking uneasily from Mr. Hooper’s eye, which they 
felt to be fixed upon them with an invisible glance. 
Finally, the deputies returned abashed to their con- 
stituents, pronouncing the matter too weighty to be 
handled, except by a council of the churches, if indeed 
it might not require a general synod. 

But there was one person in the village unappalled 
by the awe with which the black veil had impressed all 
beside herself. When the deputies returned without an 
explanation, or even venturing to demand one, she, 
with the calm energy of her character, determined to 
chase away the strange cloud that appeared to be 
settling round Mr. Hooper, every moment more darkly 
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than before. As his plighted wife, it should be her 
privilege to know what the black veil concealed. At 
the minister’s first visit, therefore, she entered upon the 
subject with a direct simplicity which made the task 
easier both for him and her. After he had seated him- 
self she fixed her eyes steadfastly upon the veil, but 
could discern nothing of the dreadful gloom that had 
so overawed the multitude: it was but a double fold of 
crape, hanging down from his forehead to his mouth, 
and slightly stirring with his breath. 

‘No,’ said she aloud, and smiling, ‘there is nothing 
terrible in this piece of crape, except that it hides a 
face which I am always glad to look upon. Come, 
good sir, let the sun shine from behind the cloud. 
First lay aside your black veil: then tell me why you 
put it on.’ 

Mr. Hooper’s smile glimmered faintly. 

‘There is an hour to come,’ said he, ‘when all of us 
shall cast aside our veils. Take it not amiss, beloved 
friend, if I wear this piece of crape till then.’ 

‘Your words are a mystery too,’ returned the 
young lady. ‘Take away the veil from them, at 
least.’ 

‘Elizabeth, I will,’ said he, ‘so far as my vow may 
suffer me. Know, then, this veil is a type and a 
symbol, and I am bound to wear it ever, both in light 
and darkness, in solitude and before the gaze of multi- 
tudes, and as with strangers, so with my familiar 
friends. No mortal eye will see it withdrawn. This 
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dismal shade must separate me from the world: even 
you, Elizabeth, can never come behind it !’ 

‘What grievous affliction hath befallen you,’ she 
earnestly inquired, ‘that you should thus darken your 
eyes for ever?’ 

‘If it be a sign of mourning,’ replied Mr. Hooper, 
‘TI, perhaps, like most other mortals, have sorrows dark 
enough to be typified by a black veil.’ 

‘But what if the world will not believe that it is the 
type of an innocent sorrow ?’ urged Elizabeth. ‘ Beloved 
and respected as you are, there may be whispers that 
you hide your face under the consciousness of secret 
sin. For the sake of your holy office, do away this 
scandal !? 

The colour rose into her cheeks, as she intimated 
the nature of the rumours that were already abroad in 
the village. But Mr. Hooper’s mildness did not forsake 
him. He even smiled again—that same sad smile, 
which always appeared like a faint glimmering of light 
proceeding from the obscurity beneath the veil. 

‘If I hide my face for sorrow, there is cause enough,’ 
he merely replied; ‘and if I cover it for secret, sin, 
what mortal might not do the same?’ 

And with this gentle but unconquerable obstinacy 
did he resist all her entreaties. At length Elizabeth sat 
silent. For a few moments she appeared lost in 
thought, considering, probably, what new methods 
might be tried, to withdraw her lover from so dark a 
fantasy, which, if it had no other meaning, was perhaps 
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a symptom of mental disease. Though of a firmer 
character than his own, the tears rolled down her 
cheeks. But in an instant, as it were, a new feeling 
took the place of sorrow : her eyes were fixed insensibly 
on the black veil, when, like a sudden twilight in the 
air, its terrors fell around her. She arose, and stood 
trembling before him. 

‘And do you feel it then at last?’ said he mourn- 
fully. 

She made no reply, but covered her eyes with her 
hand, and turned to leave the room. He rushed for- 
ward and caught her arm. 

‘Have patience with me, Elizabeth!’ cried he 
passionately. ‘Do not desert me, though this veil 
must be between us here on earth. Be mine, and 
hereafter there shall be no veil over my face, no dark- 
ness between our souls! It is but a mortal veil—it is 
not for eternity! Oh! you know not how lonely I am, 
and how frightened, to be alone behind my black veil. 
Do not leave me in this miserable obscurity for ever!’ 

‘Lift the veil but once and look me in the face,’ said 
she. 

‘Never! It cannot be!’ replied Mr. Hooper. 

‘Then, farewell!’ said Elizabeth. 

She withdrew her arm from his grasp and slowly 
departed, pausing at the door to give one long, shud- 
dering gaze, that seemed almost to penetrate the 
mystery of the black veil. But, even amid his grief, 
Mr. Hooper smiled to think that only a material 
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emblem had-separated him from happiness, though the 
horrors which it shadowed forth must be drawn darkly 
between the fondest of lovers. 

From that time no attempts were made to remove 
Mr. Hooper’s black veil, or, by a direct appeal, to 
discover the secret which it was supposed to hide. By 
persons who claimed a superiority to popular prejudice, 
it was reckoned merely an eccentric whim, such as 
often mingles with the sober actions of men otherwise 
rational, and tinges them all with its own semblance of 
insanity. But with the multitude good Mr. Hooper 
was irreparably a bugbear. He could not walk the 
streets with any peace of mind, so conscious was he 
that the gentle and timid would turn aside to avoid 
him, and that others would make it a point of hardi- 
hood to throw themselves in his way. The imperti- 
nence of the latter class compelled him to give up his 
customary walk at sunset to the burial-ground; for 
when he leaned pensively over the gate, there would 
always be faces behind the grave-stones peeping at his 
black veil. A fable went the rounds, that the stare of 
the dead people drove him thence. It grieved him to 
the depth of his kind heart, to observe how the children 
fled from his approach, breaking up their merriest 
sports, while his melancholy figure was yet afar off. 
Their instinctive dread caused him to feel more strongly 
than aught else, that a preternatural horror was inter- 
woven with the threads of the black crape. In truth, 
his own antipathy to the veil was known to be so great, 
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that he never willingly passed before a mirror, nor 
stooped to drink at a still fountain, lest in its peaceful 
bosom he should be affrighted by himself. This was 
what gave plausibility to the whispers that Mr. Hooper’s 
conscience tortured him for some great crime too horrible 
to be entirely concealed, or otherwise than so obscurely 
intimated. Thus from beneath the black veil there 
rolled a cloud into the sunshine, an ambiguity of sin or 
sorrow, which enveloped the poor minister, so that love 
or sympathy could never reach him. It was said that 
ghost and fiend consorted with him there. With self- 
shudderings and outward terrors he walked continually 
in its shadow, groping darkly within his own soul, or 
gazing through a medium that saddened the whole 
world. Even the lawless wind, it was believed, re- 
spected his dreadful secret and never blew aside the 
veil. But still good Mr. Hooper sadly smiled at the 
pale visages of the worldly throng as he passed by. 
Among all its bad influences the black veil had the 
one desirable effect of making its wearer a very efficient 
clergyman. By the aid of his mysterious emblem—for 
there was no other apparent cause—-he became a man 
of awful power, over souls that were in agony for sin. 
His converts always regarded him with a dread peculiar 
to themselves, affirming, though but figuratively, that, 
before he brought them to celestial light, they had been 
with him behind the black veil. Its gloom, indeed, 
enabled him to sympathise with all dark affections. 
Dying sinners cried aloud for Mr. Hooper, and would 
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not yield their breath till he appeared ; though ever, as 
he stooped to whisper consolation, they shuddered at 
the veiled face so near their own. Such were the 
terrors of the black veil, even when Death had bared 
his visage! Strangers came long distances to attend 
service at his church, with the mere idle purpose of 
gazing at his figure, because it was forbidden them to 
behold his face. But many were made to quake ere 
they departed! Once, during Governor Belcher’s 
administration, Mr. Hooper was appointed to preach 
the election sermon. Covered with his black veil he 
stood before the chief magistrate, the council and the 
representatives, and wrought so deep an impression 
that the legislative measures of that year were charac- 
terised by all the gloom and piety of our earliest 
ancestral sway. 

In this manner Mr. Hooper spent a long life, irre- 
proachable in outward act, yet shrouded in dismal 
suspicions; kind and loving, though unloved, and 
dimly feared; a man apart from men, shunned in their 
health and joy, but ever summoned to their aid in 
mortal anguish. As years wore on, shedding their 
snows above his sable veil, he acquired a name through- 
out the New England churches, and they called him 
Father Hooper. Nearly all his parishioners, who were 
of mature age when he was settled, had been borne 
away by many a funeral: he had one congregation in 
the church, and a more crowded one in the church- 
yard ; and having wrought so late into the evening, and 
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done his work so well, it was now good Father Hooper’s 
turn to rest. . 

Several persons were visible by the shaded candle- 
light in the death-chamber of the old clergyman. 
Natural connections he had none. But there was the 
decorously grave though unmoved physician, seeking 
only to mitigate the last pangs of the patient whom he 
could not save. There were the deacons, and other 
eminently pious members of his church. There also 
was the Rev. Mr. Clark, of Westbury, a young and 
zealous divine, who had ridden in haste to pray by the 
bedside of the expiring minister. There was the nurse, 
no hired handmaiden of death, but one whose calm 
affection had endured thus }ong in secrecy, in soli- 
tude, amid the chill of age, and would not perish, even 
at the dying hour. Who, but Elizabeth! And there 
lay the hoary head of good Father Hooper upon the 
death-pillow, with the black veil still swathed about his 
brow and reaching down over his face, so that each 
more difficult gasp of his faint breath caused it to stir. 
All through life that piece of crape had hung between 
him and the world: it had separated him from cheerful 
brotherhood and woman’s love, and kept him in that 
saddest of all prisons, his own heart; and still it lay 
upon his face, as if to deepen the gloom of his dark- 
some chamber, and shade him from the sunshine of 
eternity. 

For some time previous his mind had been confused, 
wavering doubtfully between the past and the present, 
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and hovering forward as it were at intervals into the 
indistinctness of the world to come. There had been 
feverish turns, which tossed him from side to side, and 
wore away what little strength he had. But in his most 
convulsive struggles, and in the wildest vagaries of his 
intellect, when no other thought retained its sober 
influence, he still showed an awful solicitude lest the 
black veil should slip aside. Even if his bewildered 
soul could have forgotten, there was a faithful woman 
at his pillow, who, with averted eyes, would have 
covered that aged face which she had last beheld in 
the comeliness of manhood. At length the death- 
- stricken old man lay quietly in the torpor of mental and 
bodily exhaustion, with an imperceptible pulse, and 
breath that grew fainter and fainter, except when a long, 
deep and irregular inspiration seemed to prelude the 
flight of his spirit. 

The minister of Westbury approached the bedside. 

-* Venerable Father Hooper,’ said he, ‘the moment 
of your release is at hand. Are you ready for the 
lifting of the veil that shuts in time from eternity 2? 

Father Hooper at first replied merely by a feeble 
motion of his head; then, apprehensive perhaps, that 
his meaning might be doubtful, he exerted himself to 
speak. 

‘Yea,’ said he in faint accents, ‘my soul hath a 
patient weariness until that veil be lifted.’ 

‘And is it fitting,’ resumed the Reverend Mr. Clark, 
‘that a man so given to prayer, of such a blameless 
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example, holy in deed and thought, so far as mortal 
judgment may pronounce; is it fitting that a father in 
the church should leave a shadow on his memory, that 
may seem to blacken a life so pure? I pray you, my 
venerable brother, let not this thing be! Suffer us to 
be gladdened by your triumphant aspect, as you go 
to your reward. Before the veil of eternity be lifted, 
let me cast aside this black veil from your 
face !’ 

And thus speaking, the Reverend Mr. Clark bent 
forward to reveal the mystery of so many years. But 
exerting a sudden energy, that made all the beholders 
stand aghast, Father Hooper snatched both his hands 
from beneath the bed-clothes and pressed them strongly 
on the black veil, resolute to struggle, if the minister of 
Westbury would contend with a dying man. 

‘Never!’ cried the veiled clergyman. ‘On earth, 
never !’ 

‘Dark old man!’ exclaimed the affrighted minister, 
‘with what horrible crime upon your soul are you now 
passing to the judgment ?’ 

Father Hooper’s breath heaved; it rattled in his 
throat ; but, with a mighty effort, grasping forward with 
his hands, he caught hold of life, and held it back till . 
he should speak. He even raised himself in bed ; and 
there he sat, shivering with the arms of death around 
him, while the black veil hung down, awful, at that last 
moment, in the gathered terrors of a life-time. And yet 
the faint, sad smile, so often there, now seemed to 
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glimmer from its obscurity and linger on Father 
Hooper’s lips. 

‘Why do you tremble at me alone?’ cried he, turning 
his veiled face round the circle of pale spectators. 
‘Tremble also at each other! Have men avoided me, 
and women shown no pity, and children screamed and 
fled, only for my black veil? What, but the mystery 
which it obscurely typifies, has made this piece of 
crape so awful? When the friend shows his inmost 
heart to his friend ; the lover to his best beloved ; when 
man does not vainly shrink from the eye of his Creator, 
loathsomely treasuring up the secret of his:sin; then 
deem me a monster, for the symbol beneath which I 
have lived, and die! I look around me, and lo! on 
every visage a Black Veil!’ 

While his auditors shrank from one another in 
mutual affright, Father Hooper fell back upon his 
pillow, a veiled corpse, with a faint smile lingering on 
the lips. Still veiled they laid him in his coffin, anda 
veiled corpse they bore him to the grave. The grass 
of many years has sprung up and withered on that 
grave, the burial-stone is moss-grown, and good Mr. 
Hooper's face is dust; but awful is still the thought 
that it mouldered beneath the Black Veil! 


ETHAN BRAND 


A CHAPTER FROM AN ABORTIVE ROMANCE 


BARTRAM, the lime-burner, a rough, heavy-looking 
man, begrimed with charcoal, sat watching his kiln, at 
nightfall, while his little son played at building houses 
with the scattered fragments of marble, when, on the 
hill-side below them, they heard a roar of laughter, not 
mirthful, but slow, and even solemn, like a wind shaking 
the boughs of the forest. 

‘Father, what is that?’ asked the little boy, leaving 
his play, and pressing betwixt his father’s knees. 

*O, some drunken man, I suppose,’ answered the 
lime-burner ; ‘some merry fellow from the bar-room in 
the village, who dared not laugh loud enough within 
doors, lest he should blow the roof of the house off. 
So here he is, shaking his jolly sides at the foot of 
Graylock.’ 

‘But, father,’ said the child, more sensitive than the 
obtuse, middle-aged clown, ‘he does not laugh like a 
man that is glad. So the noise frightens me!’ 

‘Don’t be a fool, child!’ cried his father, gruffly. 


‘You will never make a man, I do believe, there is too 
22 
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much of your mother in you. I have known the 
rustling of a leaf startle you. Hark! Here comes the 
merry fellow, now. You shall see that there is no 
harm in him.’ 

Bartram and his little son, while they were talking 
thus, sat watching the same lime-kiln that had been the 
scene of Ethan Brand’s solitary and meditative life, 
before he began his search for the Unpardonable Sin. 
Many years, as we have seen, had now elapsed since 
that portentous night when the IpEa was first developed. 
The kiln, however, on the mountain-side, stood un- 
impaired, and was in nothing changed since he had 
thrown his dark thoughts into the intense glow of its 
furnace, and melted them, as it were, into the one 
thought that took possession of his life. It was a rude, 
round, tower-like structure, about twenty feet high, 
heavily built of rough stones, and with a hillock of 
earth heaped about the larger part of its circumference, 
so that the blocks and fragments of marble might be 
drawn by cart-loads, and thrown in at the top. There 
was an opening at the bottom of the tower, like an 
oven-mouth, but large enough to admit a man ina 
stooping posture, and provided with a massive iron 
door. With the smoke and jets of flame issuing from 
the chinks and crevices of this door, which seemed to 
give admittance into the hill-side, it resembled nothing 
so much as the private entrance to the infernal regions, 
which the Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains were 
accustomed to show to pilgrims. 


oes 
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There are many such lime-kilns in that tract of 
country, for the purpose of burning the white marble 
which composes a large part of the substance of the 
hills. Some of them, built years ago, and long deserted, 
with weeds. growing in the vacant round of the interior, 
which is open to the sky, and grass and wild flowers 
rooting themselves into the chinks of the stones, look 
already like relics of antiquity, and may yet be .over- 
spread with the lichens of centuries to come. Others, 
where the lime-burner still feeds his daily and night- 
long fire, afford points of interest to the wanderer 
among the hills, who seats himself on a log of wood or 
a fragment of marble, to hold a chat with the solitary 
man. It is a lonesome, and, when the character is 
inclined to thought, may be an intensely thoughtful 
occupation, as it proved in the case of Ethan Brand, 
who had mused to such strange purpose, in days gone 
by, while the fire in this very kiln was burning. 

The man who now watched the fire was of a different 
order, and troubled himself with no thoughts save the 
very few that were requisite to his business. At fre- 
quent intervals he flung back the clashing weight of the 
iron door, and, turning his face from the insufferable 
glare, thrust in huge logs of oak, or stirred the immense 
brands with a long pole. Within the furnace were seen 
the curling and riotous flames, and the burning marble, 
almost molten with the intensity of heat; while without, 
the reflection of the fire quivered on the dark intricacy 
of the surrounding forest, and showed in the foreground 
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a bright and ruddy little picture of the hut, the spring 
beside its door, the athletic and coal-begrimed figure 
of the lime-Lurner, and the half-fiightened child, 
shrinking into the protection of his father’s shadow. 
And when again the iron door was closed, then re- 
appeared the tender light of the half-full moon, which 
vainly strove to trace out the indistinct shapes of the 
neighbouring mountains; and, in the upper sky, there 
was a flitting congregation of clouds, still faintly tinged 
with the rosy sunset, though thus far down into the 
valley the sunshine had vanished long and long ago. : 

The little boy now crept still closer to his father, as 
footsteps were heard ascending the hill-side, and a 
human form thrust aside the bushes that clustered 
beneath the trees. 

‘Halloo! who is it?’ cried the lime-burner, vexed 
at his son’s timidity, yet half infected by it. ‘Come 
forward, and show yourself, like a man, or I’ll fling 
this chunk of marble at your head.’ 

‘You offer me a rough welcome,’ said a gloomy voice, 
as the unknown man drew nigh. ‘Yet I neither claim 
nor desire a kinder one, even at my own fire-side.’ 

To obtain a distincter view, Bartram threw open the 
iron door of the kiln, whence immediately issued a gush 
of fierce light, that smote full upon the stranger’s face 
and figure. To acareless eye there appeared nothing 
very remarkable in his aspect, which was that of a man 
in a coarse, brown, country-made suit of clothes, tall 
and thin, with the staff and heavy shces of a wayfarer. 
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As he advanced, he fixed his eyes—which were very 
bright—intently upon the brightness of the furnace, as 
if he beheld, or expected to behold, some object worthy 
of note within it. 

‘Good-evening, stranger,’ said the lime-burner ; 
‘whence come you, so late in the day?’ 

‘I come from my search,’ answered the wayfarer ; 
‘for at last it is finished.’ 

‘Drunk !—or crazy!’ muttered Bartram to himself. 
‘I shall have trouble with the fellow. The sooner I 
drive him away the better.’ 

The little boy, all in a tremble, whispered to his 
father, and begged him to shut the door of the kiln, so 
that there might not be so much light; for that. there 
was somethirg in the man’s face which he was afraid to 
look at, yet could not look away from. And, indeed, 
even the lime-burner’s dull and torpid sense began to 
be impressed by an indescribable something in that 
thin, rugged, thoughtful visage, with the grizzled hair 
hanging wildly about it, and those deeply-sunken eyes, 
which gleamed like fires within the entrance of a mys- 
terious cavern. But, as he closed the door, the 
stranger turned towards him, and spoke in a quiet, 
familiar way, that made Bartram feel as if he were a 
sane and sensible man, after all. 

‘Your task draws to an end, I see,’ said he. ‘This 
marble has already been burning three days. A few 
hours more will convert the stone to lime.’ 

‘Why, who are you?’ exclaimed the lime-burner. 
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‘You seem as well acquainted with my business as I 
am myself.’ 

‘And well I may be,’ said the stranger ; ‘for I fol- 
lowed the same craft many a long year, and here, too, 
on this very spot. But you are a new comer in these 
parts. Did you never hear of Ethan Brand?’ 

‘The man that went in search of the Unpardonable 
Sin?’ asked Bartram, with a laugh. 

‘The same,’ answered the stranger. ‘He has found 
what he sought, and therefore he comes back again.’ 

‘What! then you are Ethan Brand himself?’ cried 
the lime-burner, in amazement. ‘I am a new comer 
here, as you say, and they call it eighteen years since 
you le‘t the foot of Graylock. But, I can tell you, the 
good folks still talk about Ethan Brand in the village 
yonder, and what a strange errand took him away from 
his lime-kiln. Well, and so you have found the Un- 
pardonable Sin?’ 

‘Even so!’ said the stranger, calmly. 

‘If the question is a fair one,’ proceeded Bartram, 
‘where might it be?’ 

Ethan Brand laid his finger on his own heart. 

‘Here!’ replied he. 

And then, without mirth in his countenance, but as 
if moved by an involuntary recognition of the infinite 
absurdity of seeking throughout the world for what was 
the closest of all things to himself, and looking into 
every heart, save his own, for what was hidden in no 
other breast, he broke into a laugh of scorn. It was 
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the same slow, heavy laugh, that had almost appalled 
the lime-burner when it heralded the way/arer’s 
approach. 

The solitary mountain-side was made dismal by it. 
Laughter, when out of place, mistimed, or bursting 
forth from a disordered state of feeling, may be the 
most terrible modulation of the human voice. The 
laughter of one asleep, even if it be a little child,—the 
madman’s laugh,—the wild, screaming laugh of a born 
idiot,—are sounds that we sometimes tremble to hear, 
and would always willingly forget. Poets have imagined 
no utterance of fiends or hobgoblins so fearfully appro- 
priate as a laugh. And even the obtuse lime-burner 
felt his nerves shaken, as this strange man looked 
inward at his own heart, and burst into laughter that 
rolled away into the night, and was indistinctly rever- 
berated among the hills. 

‘Joe,’ said he to his little son, ‘scamper down to the 
tavern in the village, and tell the jolly fellows there 
that Ethan Brand has come back, and that he has 
found the Unpardonable Sin !’ 

The boy darted away on his errand, to which Ethan 
Brand made no objection, nor seemed hardly to notice 
it. He sat on a log of wood, looking steadfastly at the 
iron door of the kiln, When the child was out of 
sight, and his swift and light footsteps ceased to be 
heard treading first on the fallen leaves, and then on 
the rocky mountain-path, the lime-burner began to 
regret his departure. He felt that the little fellow’s 
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presence had been a barrier between his guest and 
himself, and that he must now deal, heart to heart, 
with a man who, on his own confession, had committed 
the one only crime for which heaven could afford no 
mercy. ‘That crime, in its indistinct blackness, seemed 
to overshadow him. The lime-burner’s own sins rose 
up within him, and made his memory riotous with the 
throng of evil shapes that asserted their kindred with 
the Master-Sin, whatever it might be, which it was 
within the scope of man’s corrupted nature to conceive 
and cherish. They were all of one family; they went 
to and fro between his breast and Ethan Brand’s, and 
carried dark greetings from one to the other. 

Then Bartram remembered the stories which had 
grown traditionary in reference to this strange man, 
who had come upon him like a shadow of the night, 
and was making himself at home in his old place, after 
so long absence, that the dead people, dead and buried 
for years, would have had more right to be at home, in 
any familiar spot, than he. Ethan Brand, it was said, 
had conversed with Satan himself in the lurid blaze of 
this very kiln. The legend had been matter of mirth 
heretofore, but looked grisly now. According to this 
tale, before Ethan Brand departed on his search, he 
had been accustomed to evoke a fiend from the hot 
furnace of the lime-kiln, night after night, in order to 
confer with him about the Unpardonable Sin; the man 
and the fiend each labouring to frame the image of 
some mode of guilt which could neither be atoned for 
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nor forgiven. And, with the first gleam of light upon 
the mountain-top, the fiend crept in at the iron door, 
there to abide the intensest element of fire, until again 
summoned forth to share in the dreadful task of extend- 
ing man’s possible guilt beyond the scope of Heaven’s 
else infinite mercy. 

While the lime-burner was struggling with the horror 
of these thoughts, Ethan Brand rose from the log, and 
flung open the door of the kiln. The action was in 
such accordance with the idea in Bartram’s mind, that 
he almost expected to see the Evil One issue forth, 
red-hot from the raging furnace. 

‘Hold! hold!’ cried he, with a tremulous attempt 
to laugh; for he was ashamed of his fears, although 
they overmastered him. ‘Don’t, for mercy’s sake, 
bring out your devil now!’ 

‘Man!’ sternly replied Ethan Brand, ‘what need 
have I of the devil? I have left him behind me, on 
my track. It is with such half-way sinners as you that 
he busies himself. Fear not, because I open the door. 
I do but act by old custom, and am going to trim your 
fire like a lime-burner, as I was once. 

He stirred the vast coals, thrust in more wood, and 
bent forward to gaze into the hollow prison-house of 
the fire, regardless of the fierce glow that reddened 
upon his face. The lime-burner sat watching him, and 
half suspected his strange guest of a purpose, if not to 
evoke a fiend, at least to plunge bodily into the flames, 
and thus vanish from the sight of man. Ethan Brand, 
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however, drew quietly back, and closed the door of the 
kiln. 

‘I have looked,’ said he, ‘into many a human heart 
that was seven times hotter with sinful passions than 
yonder furnace is with fire. But I found not there 
what I sought. No, not the Unpardonable Sin !? 

‘What is the Unpardonable Sin?’ asked the lime- 
burner; and then he shrank further from his com- 
panion, trembling lest his question should be answered. 

‘Jt is a sin that grew within my own breast,’ replied 
Ethan Brand, standing erect with a pride that dis- 
tinguishes all enthusiasts of his stamp. ‘A sin that 
grew nowhere else! The sin of an intellect that 
triumphed over the sense of brotherhood with man 
and reverence for God, and sacrificed everything to its 
own mighty claims! The only sin that deserves a recom- 
pense of immortal agony! Freely, were it to do again, 
would I incur the guilt. Unshrinkingly I accept the 
retribution !’ 

‘The man’s head is turned,’ muttered the lime- 
burner to himself. ‘He may be a sinner like the rest 
of us,—nothing more likely, —but, I’ll be sworn, he is 
a madman too.’ 

Nevertheless, he felt uncomfortable at his situation, 
alone with Ethan Brand on the wild mountain-side, 
and was right glad to hear the rough murmur of 
tongues, and the footsteps of what seemed a pretty 
numerous party, stumbling over the stones and rustling 
through the underbush. Soon appeared the whole 
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lazy regiment that was wont to infest the village tavern, 
comprehending three or four individuals who had 
drunk flip beside the bar-room fire through all the 
winters, and smoked their pipes beneath the stoop 
through all the summers, since Ethan Brand’s de- 
parture. Laughing boisterously, and mingling all their 
voices together in unceremonious talk, they now burst 
into the moonshine and narrow streaks of fire-light 
that illuminated the open space before the lime-kiln. 
Bartram set the door ajar again, flooding the spot with 
light, that the whole company might get a fair view 
of Ethan Brand, and he of them. 

There, among other old acquaintances, was a once 
ubiquitous man, now almost extinct, but whom we 
were formerly sure to encounter at the hotel of every 
thriving village throughout the country. It was the 
stage-agent. The present specimen of the genus was 
a wilted and smoke-dried man, wrinkled and red-nosed, 
in a smartly-cut brown bob-tailed coat, with brass 
buttons, who, for a length of time unknown had kept 
his desk and corner in the bar-room, and was still 
puffing what seemed to be the same cigar that he had 
lighted twenty years before. He had great fame asa 
dry joker, though, perhaps, less on account of any 
intrinsic humour than from a certain flavour of brandy- 
toddy and tobacco-smoke, which impregnated all his 
ideas and expressions as well as his person. Another 
well-remembered though strangely-altered face was that 
of Lawyer Giles, as people still called him in courtesy ; 
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an elderly ragamuffin, in his soiled shirt-sleeves and tow- 
cloth trowsers. This poor fellow had been an attorney, 
in what he called his better days, a sharp practitioner, 
and in great vogue among the village litigants ; but flip, 
and sling, and toddy, and cocktails, imbibed at all 
hours, morning, noon, and night, had caused him to 
slide from intellectual to various kinds and degrees of 
bodily labour, till at last, to adopt his own phrase, he 
slid into a soap-vat. In other words, Giles was now a 
soap-boiler in a small way. He had come to be but 
the fragment of a human being, a part of one foot 
having been chopped off by an axe, and an entire hand 
torn away by the devilish grip of a steam-engine. Yet, 
though the corporeal hand was gone, a spiritual member 
remained ; for, stretching forth the stump, Giles stead- 
fastly averred that he felt an invisible thumb and 
fingers with as vivid a sensation as before the real ones 
were amputated. A maimed and miserable wretch he 
was ; but one, nevertheless, whom the world could not 
trample on, and had no right to scorn, either in this 
or any previous stage of his misfortunes, since he had 
still kept up the courage and spirit of a man, asked 
nothing in charity, and with his one hand, and that the 
left one, fought a stern battle against want and hostile 
circumstances. 

Among the throng, too, came another personage, 
who, with certain points of similarity to Lawyer Giles, 
had many more of difference. It was the village 
doctor ; a man of some fifty years, whom, at an earlier 
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period of his life, we introduced as paying a professional 
visit to Ethan Brand during the latter’s supposed 
insanity. He was now a purple-visaged, rude, and 
brutal, yet half-gentlemanly figure, with something wild, 
ruined, and desperate in his talk, and in all the details 
of his gesture and manners. Brandy possessed this 
man like an evil spirit, and made him as surly and 
savage as a wild beast, and as miserable as a lost soul; 
but there was supposed to be in him such wonderful 
skill, such native gifts of healing, beyond any which 
medical science could impart, that society caught hold 
of him, and would not let him sink out of its reach. 
So, swaying to and fro upon his horse, and grumbling 
- thick accents at the bedside, he visited all the sick 
chambers for miles about, among the mountain towns, 
and sometimes raised a dying man, as it were, by 
miracle, or quite as often, no doubt, sent his patient 
to a grave that was dug many a year too soon. The 
doctor had an everlasting pipe in his mouth, and, as 
somebody said, in allusion to his habit of swearing, it 
was always alight with hell-fire. 

These three worthies pressed forward, and greeted 
Ethan Brand each after his own fashion, earnestly 
inviting him to partake of the contents of a certain 
black bottle, in which, as they averred, he would find 
something far better worth seeking for than the 
Unpardonable Sin. No mind, which has wrought 
itself by intense and solitary meditation into a high 
state of enthusiasm, can endure the kind of contact 
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with low and vulgar modes of thought and feeling to 
which Ethan Brand was now subjected. It made him 
doubt—and, strange to say, it was a painful doubt— 
whether he had indeed found the Unpardonable Sin, 
and found it within himself. The whole question on 
which he had exhausted life, and more than life, looked 
like a delusion. 

‘Leave me,’ he said bitterly, ‘ye brute beasts, that 
have made yourselves so, shrivelling up your souls 
with fiery liquors! I have done with you. Years 
and years ago I groped into your hearts, and found — 
nothing there for my purpose. Get ye gone!’ 

‘Why, you uncivil scoundrel,’ cried the fierce doctor, 
‘is that the way you respond to the kindness of your 
best friends? Then let me tell you the truth. You 
have no more found the Unpardonable Sin than yonder 
boy Joehas. You are but a crazy fellow,—I told you so 
twenty years ago,—neither better nor worse than a crazy 
fellow, and the fit companion of old Humphrey here!’ 

He pointed to an old man, shabbily dressed, with 
long white hair, thin visage, and unsteady eyes. For 
some years past this aged person had been wandering 
about among the hills, inquiring of all travellers whom 
he met for his daughter. The girl, it seemed, had gone 
off with a company of circus-performers ; and occasion- 
ally tidings of her came to the village, and fine stories 
were told of her glittering appearance as she rode on 
horseback in the ring, or performed marvellous feats 
on the tight-rope. 
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The white-haired father now approached Ethan 
Brand, and gazed unsteadily into his face. 

‘They tell me you have been all over the earth,’ said 
he, wringing his hands with earnestness. ‘You must 
have seen my daughter, for she makes a grand figure 
in the world, and everybody goes to see her. Did she 
send any word to her old father, or say when she was 
coming back P’ 

Ethan Brand’s eye quailed beneath the old man’s. 
That daughter, from whom he so earnestly desired a 
word of greeting, was the Esther of our tale, the very 
girl whom, with such cold and remorseless purpose, 
Ethan Brand had made the subject of a psychological 
experiment, and wasted, absorbed, and perhaps annihi- 
lated her soul, in the process. 

‘Yes,’ murmured he, turning away from the hoary 
wanderer ; ‘it is no delusion. There is an Unpardon- 
able Sin.’ 

While these things were passing, a merry scene was 
going forward in the area of cheerful light, beside the 
spring and before the door of the hut. A number of 
the youth of the village, young men and girls, had 
hurried up the hill-side, impelled by curiosity to see 
Ethan Brand, the hero of so many a legend familiar 
to their childhood. Finding nothing, however, very 
remarkable in his aspect,—nothing but a sunburnt 
wayfarer, in plain garb and dusty shoes, who sat look- 
ing into the fire, as if he fancied pictures among the 
coals,—these young people speedily grew tired of 
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observing him. As it happened, there was other 
amusement at hand. An old German Jew, travelling 
with a diorama on his back, was passing down the 
mountain-road towards the village just as the party 
turned aside from it, and, in hopes of eking out the 
profits of the day, the showman had kept them company 
to the lime-kiln. 

‘Come, old Dutchman,’ cried one of the young men, 
‘let us see your pictures, if you can swear they are 
worth looking at!’ 

*O, yes, Captain,’ answered the Jew,—whether as a 
matter of courtesy or craft, he styled everybody 
Captain,—‘ I shall show you, indeed, some very superb 
pictures !’ 

So, placing his box in a proper position, he invited 
the young men and girls to look through the glass 
orifices of the machine, and proceeded to exhibit a 
series of the most outrageous scratchings and daubings, 
as specimens of the fine arts, that ever an itinerant 
showman had the face to impose upon his circle of 
spectators. The pictures were worn out, moreover, 
tattered, full of cracks and wrinkles, dingy with tobacco- 
smoke, and otherwise in a most pitiable condition. 
Some purported to be cities, public edifices, and ruined 
castles in Europe; others represented Napoleon’s 
battles and Nelson’s sea-fights; and in the midst of 
these would be seen a gigantic, brown, hairy hand,— 
which might have been mistaken for the Hand of 
Destiny, though, in truth, it was only the showman’s,— 
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pointing its forefinger to various scenes of the conflict, 
while its owner gave historical illustrations. When, 
with much merriment at its abominable deficiency of 
merit, the exhibition was concluded, the German bade 
little Joe put his head into the box. Viewed through 
the magnifying glasses, the boy’s round, rosy visage 
assumed the strangest imaginable aspect of an immense 
Titanic child, the mouth grinning broadly, and the 
eyes and every other feature overflowing with fun at 
the joke. Suddenly, however, that merry face turned 
pale, and its expression changed to horror, for this 
easily-impressed and excitable child had become 
sensible that the eye of Ethan Brand was fixed upon 
him through the glass. 

‘You make the little man to be afraid, Captain,’ 
said the German Jew, turning up the dark and strong 
outline of his visage, from his stooping posture. ‘ But 
look again, and, by chance, I shall cause you to see 
somewhat that is very fine, upon my word!’ 

Ethan Brand gazed into the box for an instant, and 
then starting back, looked fixedly at the German. 
What had he seen? Nothing, apparently ; for a curious 
youth, who had peeped in almost at the same moment, 
beheld only a vacant space of canvas. 

‘I remember you now,’ muttered Ethan Brand to 
the showman. 

‘Ah, Captain,’ whispered the Jew of Nuremburg, 
with a dark smile, ‘I find it to be a heavy matter in 
my show-box,—this Unpardonable Sin! By my faith, 
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Captain, it has wearied my shoulders, this long day, 
to carry it over the mountain.’ 

‘Peace,’ answered Ethan Brand, sternly, ‘or get 
thee into the furnace yonder!’ 

The Jew’s exhibition had scarcely concluded, when 
a great elderly dog, who seemed to be his own master, 
as no person in the company laid claim to him,—saw 
fit to render himself the object of public notice. 
Hitherto, he had shown himself a very quiet, well- 
disposed old dog, going round from one to another, 
and, by way of being sociable, offering his rough head 
to be patted by any kindly hand that would take so 
much trouble. But now, all of a sudden, this grave 
and venerable quadruped, of his own mere motion, 
and without the slightest suggestion from anybody else, 
began to run round after his tail, which, to heighten 
the absurdity of the proceeding, was a great deal shorter 
than it should have been. Never was seen such head- 
long eagerness in pursuit of an object that could 
not possibly be attained; never was heard such a 
tremendous outbreak of growling, snarling, barking, 
and snapping,—as if one end of the ridiculous brute’s 
body were at deadly and most unforgivable enmity with 
the other. Faster and faster, round about went the 
cur; and faster and still faster fled the unapproachable 
brevity of his tail; and louder and fiercer grew his 
yells of rage and animosity; until, utterly exhausted, 
and as far from the goal as ever, the foolish old dog 
ceased his performance as suddenly as he had begun 
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it. The next moment he was as mild, quiet, sensible, 
and respectable in his department, as when he first 
scraped acquaintance with the company. 

As may be supposed, the exhibition was greeted with 
universal laughter, clapping of hands, and shouts of 
encore! to which the canine performer responded by 
wagging all that there was to wag of his tail, but 
appeared totally unable to repeat his very successful 
effort to amuse the spectators. 

Meanwhile, Ethan Brand had resumed his seat on 
the log, and moved, it might be, by the perception of 
some remote analogy between his own case and that 
of this self-pursuing cur, he broke into the awful laugh, 
which more than any other token, expressed the condi- 
tion of his inward being. From that moment, the 
merriment of the party was at an end; they stood 
aghast, dreading lest the inauspicicus sound should be 
reverberated around the horizon, and that mountain 
would thunder it to mountain, and so the horror be 
prolonged upon their ears. Then, whispering one to 
another that it was late,—that the moon was almost 
down—that the August night was growing chill,—they 
hurried homewards, leaving the lime-burner and little 
Joe to deal as they might with their unwelcome guest. 
Save for these three human beings, the open space on 
the hill-side was a solitude, set in a vast gloom of 
forest. Beyond that darksome verge, the fire-light 
glimmered on the stately trunks and almost black 
foliage of pines, intermixed with the lighter verdure 
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of sapling oaks, maples, and poplars, while here and 
there lay the gigantic corpses of dead trees, decaying 
on the leaf-strewn soil. And it seemed to little Joe— 
a timorous and imaginative child—that the silent forest 
was holding its breath until some fearful thing should 
happen. 

Ethan Brand thrust more wood into the fire, and 
closed the door of the kiln; then looking over his 
shoulder at the lime-burner and his son, he bade, 
rather than advised, them to retire to rest. 

‘For myself, I cannot sleep,’ said he. ‘I have 
matters that it concerns me to meditate upon. I will 
watch the fire, as I used to do in the old time.’ 

‘And call the devil out of the furnace to keep you 
company, I suppose,’ muttered Bartram, who had been 
making intimate acquaintance with the black bottle 
above mentioned. ‘But watch if you lke, and call as 
many devils as you like! For my part, I shall be all 
the better for a snooze. Come, Joe!’ 

As the boy followed his father into the hut, he looked 
back at the wayfarer, and the tears came into his eyes ; 
for his tender spirit had an intuition of the bleak and 
terrible loneliness in which this man had enveloped 
himself. | 

When they had gone, Ethan Brand sat listening to 
the crackling of the kindled wood, and looking at the 
little spirts of fire that issued through the chinks of the 
door. ‘These trifles, however, once so familiar, had but 
the slightest hold of his attention, while deep within his 
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mind he was reviewing the gradual but marvellous 
change that had been wrought upon him by the search 
to which he had devoted himself. He remembered 
how the night-dew had fallen upon him,—how the dark 
forest had whispered to him,—how the stars had gleamed 
upon him,—a simple and loving man, watching his fire 
in the years gone by, and ever musing as it burned. 
He remembered with what tenderness, with what love 
and sympathy for mankind, and what pity for human 
guilt and woe, he had first begun to contemplate those 
ideas which afterwards became the inspiration of his 
life ; with what reverence he had then looked into the 
heart of man, viewing it as a temple originally divine, 
and, however desecrated, still to be held sacred by 

a brother; with what awful fear he had deprecated the 
success of his pursuit, and prayed that the Unpardon- 
able Sin might never be revealed to him. Then ensued — 
the vast intellectual development, which, in its progress, 
disturbed the counterpoise between his mind and heart. 
The idea that possessed his life had operated as a 
means of education; it had gone on cultivating his 
powers to the highest point of which they were suscep- 
tible ; it had raised him from the level of an unlettered 
labourer to stand on a star-like eminence, whither the 
philosophers of the earth, laden with the lore of univer- 
sities, might vainly strive to clamber after him. So 
much for the intellect! But where was the heart? 
That, indeed, had withered—had contracted—had 
hardened—had perished! It had ceased to partake of 
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the universal throb. He had lost his hold of the mag- 
netic chain of humanity. He was no longer a brother 
man, opening the chambers of the dungeons of our 
common nature by the key of holy sympathy, which 
gave him a right to share in all its secrets; he was now 
a cold observer, looking on mankind as the subject of 
his experiment, and, at length, converting man and 
woman to be his puppets, and pulling the wires that 
moved them to such degrees of crime as were de- 
manded for his study. 

Thus Ethan Brand became a fiend. He began to 
be so from the moment that his moral nature had 
ceased to keep the pace of improvement with his 
intellect. And now, as his highest effort and inevitable 
development,—as the bright and gorgeous flower, and 
rich, delicious fruit of his life’s labour,—he had pro- 
duced the Unpardonable Sin ! 

‘What more have I to seek ? What more to achieve?’ 
said Ethan Brand to himself. ‘My task is done, and 
well done!’ 

Starting from the log with a certain alacrity in his 
gait, and ascending the hillock of earth that was raised 
against the stone circumference of the lime-kiln, he 
thus reached the top of the structure. It was a space 
of perhaps ten feet across, from edge to edge, present- 
ing a view of the upper surface of the immense mass of 
broken marble with which the kiln was heaped. All 
these innumerable blocks and fragments of marble were 
red-hot and vividly on fire, sending up great spouts of 
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blue flame, which quivered aloft and danced madly, as 
within a magic circle, and sank and rose again, with 
continual and multitudinous activity. As the lonely 
man bent forward over this terrible body of fire, the 
blasting heat smote up against his person with a breath 
that, it might be supposed, would have scorched and 
shrivelled him up in a moment. 

Ethan Brand stood erect, and raised his arms on 
high. The blue flames played upon his face, and im- 
parted the wild and ghastly light which alone could 
have suited its expression ; it was that of a fiend on the 
verge of plunging into his gulf of intensest torment. 

‘O Mother Earth,’ cried he, ‘who art no more my 
Mother, and into whose bosom this frame shall never 
be resolved! O mankind, whose brotherhood I have 
cast off, and trampled thy great heart beneath my feet ! © 
O stars of heaven, that shone on me of old, as if to 
light me onward and upward !—farewell all, and for 
ever. Come, deadly element of Fire,—henceforth my 
familiar friend! Embrace me, as I do thee!’ 

That night the sound of a fearful peal of laughter 
rolled heavily through the sleep of the lime-burner and 
his little son ; dim shapes of horror and anguish haunted 
their dreams, and seemed still present in the rude hovel, 
when they opened their eyes to the daylight. 

‘Up, boy, up!’ cried the lime-burner, staring about 
him. ‘Thank Heaven, the night is gone, at last; and 
rather than pass such another, I would watch my lime- 
kiln, wide awake, for a twelvemonth. This Ethan 
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Brand, with his humbug of an Unpardonable Sin, has 
done me no such mighty favour in taking my place!’ 
He issued from the hut, followed by little Joe, who 
kept fast hold of his father’s hand. The early sunshine 
was already pouring its gold upon the mountain-tops ; 
and though the valleys were still in shadow, they smiled 
cheerfully in the promise of the bright day that was 
hastening onward. The village, completely shut in by 
hills, which swelled away gently about it, looked as if 
it had rested peacefully in the hollow of the great hand 
of Providence. Every dwelling was distinctly visible ; 
the little spires of the two churches pointed upwards, 
and caught a fore-glimmering of brightness from the 
sun-gilt skies upon their gilded weather-cocks. The 
tavern was astir, and the figure of the old, smoke-dried 
stage-agent, cigar in mouth, was seen beneath the stoop. 
Old Graylock was glorified with a golden cloud upon 
his head. Scattered likewise over the breasts of the 
surrounding mountains, there were heaps of hoary 
mists, in fantastic shapes, some of them far down into 
the valley, others high up towards the summits, and 
still others, of the same family of mist or cloud, hover- 
ing in the gold-radiance of the upper atmosphere. 
Stepping from one another of the clouds that rested on 
the hills, and thence to the loftier brotherhood that 
sailed in air, it seemed almost as if a mortal man might 
thus ascend into the heavenly regions. Earth was so 
mingled with sky that it was a day-dream to look at it. 
To supply that charm of the familiar and homely, 
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which Nature so readily adopts into ascene like this, the 
stage-coach was rattling down the mountain-road, and 
the driver sounded his horn, while echo caught up the 
notes and intertwined them into a rich and varied 
and elaborate harmony, of which the original performer 
could lay claim to little share. The great hills played 
a concert among themselves, each contributing a strain 
of airy sweetness. 

Little Joe’s face brightened at once. 

‘Dear father,’ cried he, skipping cheerily to and fro, 
‘that strange man is gone, and the sky and the moun- 
tains all seem glad of it!’ 

‘Yes,’ growled the lime-burner, with an oath, ‘but he 
has let the fire go down, and no thanks to him if five 
hundred bushels of lime are not spoiled. If I catch 
the fellow hereabouts again, I shall feel like tossing 
him into the furnace !’ 

With his long pole in his hand, he ascended to the 
top of the kiln. After a moment’s pause, he called to 
his son. 

‘Come up here, Joe!’ said he. 

So little Joe ran up the hillock, and stood by his 
father’s side. The marble was all burnt into perfect, 
snow-white lime. But on its surface, in the midst of 
the circle,—snow-white, too, and thoroughly converted 
into lime,—lay a human skeleton, in the attitude of a 
person who, after long toil, lies down to long repose. 
Within the ribs, strange to say, was the shape of a 
human heart. 
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‘Was the fellow’s heart made of marble?’ cried 
Bartram, in some perplexity at this phenomenon. ‘ At 
any rate, it is burnt into what looks like special good 
lime; and, taking all the bones together, my kiln is 
half a bushel the richer for him.’ 

So saying, the rude lime-burner lifted his pole, and 
letting it fall upon the skeleton, the relics of Ethan 
Brand were crumbled into fragments. 
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In the latter part of the last century there lived a man 
of science, an eminent proficient in every branch of 
natural philosophy, who not long before our story 
opens had made experience of a spiritual affinity more 
attractive than any chemical one. He had left his 
laboratory to the care of an assistant, cleared his fine 
countenance from the furnace-smoke, washed the stain 
of acids from his fingers, and persuaded a beautiful 
woman to become his wife. In those days, when the 
comparatively recent discovery of electricity and other 
kindred mysteries of Nature seemed to open paths into 
the region of miracle, it was not unusual for the love 
of science to rival the love of woman in its depth and 
absorbing energy. The higher intellect, the imagina- 
tion, the spirit, and even the heart might all find their 
congenial aliment in pursuits which, as some of their 
ardent votaries believed, would ascend from one step 
of powerful intelligence to another, until the philosopher 
should lay his hand on the secret of creative force and 
perhaps make new worlds for himself. We know not 
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ultimate control over nature. He had devoted himself, 
however, too unreservedly to scientific studies ever to 
be weaned from them by any second passion. His 
love for his young wife might prove the stronger of the 
two; but it could only be by intertwining itself with 
his love of science and uniting the strength of the 
latter to his own. 

* Such a union accordingly took place, and was 
attended with truly remarkable consequences and a 
deeply impressive moral. One day, very soon after 
their marriage, Aylmer sat gazing at his wife with a 
trouble in his countenance that grew stronger until he 
spoke. : 

‘Georgiana,’ said he, ‘has it never occurred to you 
that the mark upon your cheek might be removed?’ 

‘No, indeed,’ said she, smiling; but, perceiving the 
seriousness of his manner, she blushed deeply. ‘To 
tell you the truth, it has been so often called a charm, 
that I was simple enough to imagine it might 
be so.’ 

‘Ah, upon another face perhaps it might,’ replied 
her husband; ‘but never on yours. No, dearest 
Georgiana, you came so nearly perfect from the hand 
of Nature, that this slightest possible defect, which we 
hesitate whether to term a defect or a beauty, shocks 
me, as being the visible mark of earthly imperfection.’ 

‘Shocks you, my husband!’ cried Georgiana, deeply 
hurt; at first reddening with momentary anger, but 
then bursting into tears. ‘Then why did you take me 
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from my mother’s side? You cannot love what shocks 
you!’ 

To explain this conversation, it must be mentioned 
that in the centre of Georgiana’s left cheek there was 
a singular mark, deeply interwoven, as it were, with 
the texture and substance of her face. In the usual 
state of her complexion—a healthy though delicate 
bloom—the mark wore a tint of deeper crimson, which 
imperfectly defined its shape amid the surrounding 
rosiness. When she blushed it gradually became more 
indistinct, and finally vanished amid the triumphant 
rush of blood that bathed the whole cheek with its 
brilliant glow. But if any shifting motion caused her 
to turn pale there was the mark again, a crimson stain 
upon the snow, in what Aylmer sometimes deemed an 
almost fearful distinctness. Its shape bore not a little 
similarity to the human hand, though of the smallest 
pygmy size. Georgiana’s lovers were wont to say that 
some fairy at her birth-hour had laid her tiny hand 
upon the infant’s cheek, and left this impress there in 
token of the magic endowments that were to give her 
such sway over all hearts. Many a desperate swain 
would have risked life for the privilege of pressing his 
lips to the mysterious hand. It must not be concealed, 
however, that the impression wrought by this fairy 
sign-manual varied exceedingly according to the differ- 
ence of temperament in the beholders. Some fastidious 
persons—but they were exclusively of her own sex— 
affirmed that the bloody hand, as they chose to call it, 
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quite destroyed the effect of Georgiana’s beauty and 
rendered her countenance even hideous. But it would 
be as reasonable to say that one of those small blue 
stains which sometimes occur in the purest statuary 
marble would convert the Eve of Powers to a monster. 
Masculine observers, if the birthmark did not heighten 
their admiration, contented themselves with wishing it 
away, that the world might possess one living specimen 
of ideal loveliness without the semblance of a flaw. 
After his marriage—for he thought little or nothing of 
the matter before—Aylmer discovered that this was the 
case with himself. 

Had she been less beautiful,—if Envy’s self could 
have found aught else to sneer at,—he might have felt 
his affection heightened by the prettiness of this mimic 
hand, now vaguely portrayed, now lost, now stealing 
forth again and glimmering to and fro with every pulse 
of emotion that throbbed within her heart; but, seeing 
her otherwise so perfect, he found this one defect grow 
more and more intolerable with every moment of their 
united lives. It was the fatal flaw of humanity which 
Nature, in one shape or another, stamps ineffaceably 
on all her productions, either to imply that they are 
temporary and finite, or that their perfection must be 
wrought by toil and pain. The crimson hand expressed 
the ineludible gripe in which mortality clutches the 
highest and purest of earthly mould, degrading them 
into kindred with the lowest, and even with the very 
brutes, like whom their visible frames return to dust, 
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In this manner, selecting it as the symbol of his wife’s 
liability to sin, sorrow, decay, and death, Aylmer’s 
sombre imagination was not long in rendering the 
birthmark a frightful object, causing him more trouble 
and horror than ever Georgiana’s beauty, whether of 
soul or sense, had given him delight. 

At all the seasons which should have been their 
happiest he invariably, and without intending it, nay, 
in spite of a purpose to the contrary, reverted to this 
one disastrous topic. ‘Trifling as it at first appeared, 
it so connected itself with innumerable trains of 
thought and modes of feeling that it became the 
central point of all. With the morning twilight Aylmer 
opened his eyes upon his wife’s face and recognised 
the symbol of imperfection; and when they sat 
together at the evening hearth his eyes wandered 
stealthily to her cheek, and beheld, flickering with the 
blaze of the wood-fire, the spectral hand that wrote 
mortality where he would fain have worshipped. 
Georgiana soon learned to shudder at his gaze. It 
needed but a glance with the peculiar expression that 
his face often wore to change the roses of her cheek 
into a death-like paleness, amid which the crimson 
hand was brought strongly out, like a bas-relief of 
ruby on the whitest marble. 

Late one night, when the lights were growing dim so 
as hardly to betray the stain on the poor wife’s cheek, 
she herself, for the first time, voluntarily took up the 
subject. 
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‘Do you remember, my dear Aylmer,’ said she, with 
a feeble attempt at a smile, ‘have you any recollection, 
of a dream last night about this odious hand ?’ 

‘None! none whatever!’ replied Aylmer, starting ; 
but then he added, in a dry, cold tone, affected for the 
sake of concealing the real depth of his emotion, ‘1 
might well dream of it; for, before I fell asleep, it had 
taken a pretty firm hold of my fancy.’ 

‘And you did dream of it!’ continued Georgiana, 
hastily ; for she dreaded lest a gush of tears should 
interrupt what she had to say. ‘A terrible dream! I 
wonder that you can forget it. Is it possible to forget 
this one expression?—‘‘It is in her heart now; we 
must have it out!” Reflect, my husband; for by all 
means I would have you recall that dream.’ 

The mind is in a sad state when Sleep, the all- 
involving, cannot confine her spectres within the dim 
region of her sway, but suffers them to break forth, 
affrighting this actual life with secrets that perchance 
belong to a deeper one. Aylmer now remembered his 
dream. He had fancied himself with his servant 
Aminadab attempting an operation for the removal of 
the birthmark; but the deeper went the knife, the 
deeper sank the hand, until at length its tiny grasp 
appeared to have caught hold of Georgiana’s heart; 
whence, however, her husband was inexorably resolved 
to cut or wrench it away. 

When the dream had shaped itself perfectly in his 
memory, Aylmer sat in his wife’s presence with a guilty 
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feeling. Truth often finds its way to the mind close 
muffled in robes of sleep, and then speaks with un- 
compromising directness of matters in regard to which 
we practise an unconscious self-deception during our 
waking moments. Until now he had not been aware 
of the tyrannising influence acquired by one idea 
over his mind, and of the lengths which he might 
find in his heart to go for the sake of giving himself 
peace. | 

‘Aylmer,’ resumed Georgiana, solemnly, ‘I know 
not what may be the cost to both of us to rid me of 
this fatal birthmark. Perhaps its removal may cause 
cureless deformity ; or it may be the stain goes as deep 
as life itself. Again: do we know that there is a possi- 
bility, on any terms, of unclasping the firm grip of this 
little hand which was laid upon me before I came 
into the world ?’ 

‘Dearest Georgiana, I have spent much thought 
upon the subject,’ hastily interrupted Aylmer. ‘I 
am convinced of the perfect practicability of its 
removal.’ 

‘If there be the remotest possibility of it,’ continued 
Georgiana, ‘let the attempt be made, at whatever 
risk. Danger is nothing to me; for life, while this 
hateful mark makes me the object of your horror and 
disgust,—life is a burden which I would fling down 
with joy. Either remove this dreadful hand, or take 
my wretched life! You have deep science. All the 
world bears witness of it. You have achieved great. 
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wonders. Cannot you remove this little, little mark, 
which I cover with the tips of two small fingers? Is 
this beyond your power, for the sake of your own 
peace, and to save your poor wife from madness ?’ 

‘Noblest, dearest, tenderest wife,’ cried Aylmer 
rapturously, ‘doubt not my power. I have already 
given this matter the deepest thought,—thought which 
might almost have enlightened me to create a being 
less perfect than yourself. Georgiana, you have led 
me deeper than ever into the heart of science. I feel 
myself fully competent to render this dear cheek as 
faultless as its fellow; and then, most beloved, what 
will be my triumph when I shall have corrected what 
Nature left imperfect in her fairest work! Even 
Pygmalion, when his sculptured woman assumed life, 
felt not greater ecstasy than mine will be.’ 

‘It is resolved, then,’ said Georgiana, faintly smiling. 
‘And, Aylmer, spare me not, though you should find 
the birthmark take refuge in my heart at last.’ 

Her husband tenderly kissed her cheek,—her right 
cheek, — not that which bore the impress of the — 
crimson hand. 

The next day Aylmer apprised his wife of a plan 
that he had formed whereby he might have opportunity 
for the intense thought and constant watchfulness 
which the proposed operation would require; while 
Georgiana, likewise, would enjoy the perfect repose 
essential to its success. They were to seclude them- 
selves in the extensive apartments occupied by Aylmer 
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as a laboratory, and where, during his toilsome youth, 
he had made discoveries in the elemental powers of 
nature that had roused the admiration of all the 
learned societies in Europe. Seated calmly in this 
laboratory, the pale philosopher had investigated the 
secrets of the highest cloud-region and of the pro- 
foundest mines ; he had satisfied himself of the causes 
that kindled and kept alive the fires of the volcano ; 
and had explained the mystery of fountains, and how 
it is that they gush forth, some so bright and pure, 
and others with such rich medicinal virtues, from the 
dark bosom of the earth. Here, too, at an earlier 
period, he had studied the wonders of the human 
frame, and attempted to. fathom the very process by 
which Nature assimilates all her precious influences 
from earth and air, and from the spiritual world, to 
create and foster man, her masterpiece. The latter 
pursuit, however, Aylmer had long laid aside in un- 
willing recognition of the truth — against which all 
seekers sooner or later stumble—that our great creative 
Mother, while she amuses us with apparently working 
in the broadest sunshine, is yet severely careful to 
keep her own secrets, and, in spite of her pretended 
openness, shows us nothing but results. She permits 
us, indeed, to mar, but seldom to mend, and, like a 
jealous patentee, on no account to make. Now, how- 
ever, Aylmer resumed these half-forgotten investiga- 
tions; not, of course, with such hopes or wishes as 
first suggested them ; but because they involved much 
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physiological truth and lay in the path of his proposed 
scheme for the treatment of Georgiana. 

As he led her over the threshold of the laboratory 
Georgiana was cold and tremulous. Aylmer looked 
cheerfully into her face, with intent to reassure her, 
but was so startled with the intense glow of the birth- 
mark upon the whiteness of her cheek that he could 
not restrain a strong convulsive shudder. His wife 
fainted. 

_ ‘Aminadab! Aminadab!’ shouted Aylmer, stamping 
violently on the floor. 

Forthwith their issued from an inner apartment a 
man of low stature, but bulky frame, with shaggy hair 
hanging about his visage, which was grimed with the 
vapours of the furnace. This personage had been 
' Aylmer’s under-worker during his whole scientific 
career, and was admirably fitted for that office by his 
great mechanical readiness, and the skill with which, 
while incapable of comprehending a single principle, 
he executed all the details of his master’s experiments. 
With his vast strength, his shaggy hair, his smoky 
aspect, and the indescribable earthiness that incrusted 
him, he seemed to represent man’s physical nature; 
while Aylmer’s slender figure, and pale, intellectual 
face, were no less apt a type of the spiritual element. 

‘Throw open the door of the boudoir, Aminadab,’ 
said Aylmer, ‘and burn a pastil.’ | 

‘Yes, master,’ answered Aminadab, looking intently 
at the lifeless form of Georgiana; and then he muttered 
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to himself, ‘If she were my wife, I’d never part with © 
that birthmark.’ | ; 

When Georgiana recovered consciousness she found 
herself breathing an atmosphere of penetrating frag- 
rance, the gentle potency of which had recalled her 
from her deathlike faintness. The scene around her 
looked like enchantment. Aylmer had converted 
those smoky, dingy, sombre rooms, where he had 
spent his brightest years in recondite pursuits, into 
a series of beautiful apartments not unfit to be 
the secluded abode of a lovely woman. The walls 
were hung with gorgeous curtains, which imparted 
the combination of grandeur and grace that no other 
species of adornment can achieve; and, as they fell 
from the ceiling to the floor, their rich and ponderous 
folds, concealing all angles and straight lines, appeared 
to shut in the scene from infinite space. For aught 
Georgiana knew, it might be a pavilion among the 
clouds. And Aylmer, excluding the sunshine, which 
would have interfered with his chemical processes, had 
supplied its place with perfumed lamps, emitting 
flames of various hue, but all uniting in a soft, im- 
purpled radiance. He now knelt by his wife’s side, 
watching her earnestly, but without alarm; for he was 
confident in his science, and felt that he could draw a 
magic circle round her within which no evil might intrude. 

‘Where am I? Ah, I remember,’ said Georgiana 
faintly ; and she placed her hand over her cheek to 
hide the terrible mark from her husband’s eyes. 
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‘Fear not, dearest!’ exclaimed he. ‘Do not shrink 
from me! Believe me, Georgiana, I even rejoice in 
this single imperfection, since it will be such a rapture 
to remove it.’ 

‘O, spare me!’ sadly replied his wife. ‘Pray do 
not look at it again. I can never forget that convulsive 
shudder.’ 

In order to soothe Georgiana, and, as it were, to 
release her mind from the burden of actual things, 
Aylmer now put in practice some of the light and 
playful secrets which science had taught him among 
its profounder lore. Airy figures, absolutely bodiless 
ideas, and forms of unsubstantial beauty came and 
danced before her, imprinting their momentary foot- 
steps on beams of light. Though she had some 
indistinct idea of the method of these optical pheno- 
mena, still the illusion was almost perfect enough to 
warrant the belief that her husband possessed sway 
over the spiritual world. Then again, when she felt 
a wish to look forth from her seclusion, immediately, 
as if her thoughts were answered, the procession of 
external existence flitted across a screen. The scenery 
and the figures of actual life were perfectly represented, 
but with that bewitching yet indescribable difference 
which always makes a picture, an image, or a shadow 
so much more attractive than the original. When 
wearied of this, Aylmer bade her cast her eyes upon 
a vessel containing a quantity of earth. She did so, 
with little interest at first; but was soon startled to 
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perceive the germ of a plant shooting upward from the 
soil. ‘Then came the slender stalk ; the leaves gradually 
unfolded themselves; and amid them was a perfect 
and lovely flower. 

‘It is magical!’ cried Georgiana. ‘I dare not 
touch it.’ 

‘Nay, pluck it,’ answered Aylmer,—‘ pluck it, and 
inhale its brief perfume while you may. The flower 
will wither in a few moments and leave nothing save 
its brown seed-vessels ; but thence may be perpetuated 
a race as ephemeral as itself.’ 

But Georgiana had no sooner touched the flower 
than the whole plant suffered a blight, its leaves 
turning coal-black as if by the agency of fire. 

‘There was too powerful a stimulus,’ said Aylmer, 
thoughtfully. 

To make up for this abortive experiment, he proposed 
to take her portrait by a scientific process of his own 
invention. It was to be effected by rays of light 
striking upon a polished plate of metal. Georgiana 
assented ; but, on looking at the result, was affrighted 
to find the features of the portrait blurred and indefin- 
able; while the minute figure of a hand appeared 
where the cheek should have been. Aylmer snatched 
the metallic plate and threw it into a jar of corrosive 
acid. 

Soon, however, he forgot these mortifying failures. 
In the intervals of study and chemical experiment 
he came to her flushed and exhausted, but seemed 
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invigorated by her presence, and spoke in glowing 
language of the resources of his art. He gave a 
history of the long dynasty of the alchemists, who 
spent so many ages in quest of the universal solvent 
by which the golden principle might be elicited from 
all things vile and base. Aylmer appeared to believe 
that, by the plainest scientific logic, it was altogether 
within the limits of possibility to discover this long- 
sought medium. ‘But,’ he added, ‘a philosopher who 
should go deep enough to acquire the power would 
attain too lofty a wisdom to stoop to the exercise of it.’ 
Not less singular were his opinions in regard to the 
elixir vite. He more than intimvated that it was at 
his option to concoct a liquid that should prolong 
life for years, perhaps interminably ; but that it would 
produce a discord in nature which all the world, and 
chiefly the quaffer of the immortal nostrum, would find 
cause to curse. 

‘Aylmer, are you in earnest?’ asked Georgiana, 
looking at him with amazement and fear. ‘It is 
terrible to possess such power, or even to dream of 
possessing it.’ , 

‘O, do not tremble, my love,’ said her husband. ‘I 
would not wrong either you or myself by working such 
inharmonious effects upon our lives ; but I would have 
you consider how trifling, in comparison, is the skill 
requisite to remove this little hand.’ 

At the mention of the birthmark, Georgiana, as 
usual, shrank as if a red-hot iron had touched her cheek. 
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Again Aylmer applied himself to his labours. She 
could hear his voice in the distant furnace-room giving 
directions to Aminadab, whose harsh, uncouth, mis- 
shapen tones were audible in response, more like the 
grunt or growl of a brute than human speech. After 
hours of absence, Aylmer reappeared and proposed 
that she should now examine his cabinet of chemical 
products and natural treasures of the earth. Among 
the former he showed her a small vial, in which, he 
remarked, was contained a gentle yet most powerful 
fragrance, capable of impregnating all the breezes that 
blow across a kingdom. They were of inestimable 
value, the contents of that little vial; and, as he said 
so, he threw some of the perfume into the air and 

filled the room with piercing and invigorating delight. 

' £And what is this?’ asked Georgiana, pointing to a 
small crystal globe containing a gold-coloured liquid. 
‘It is so beautiful to the eye that I could imagine it 
the elixir of life.’ 

‘In one sense it is,’ replied Aylmer; ‘or rather, the 
elixir of immortality. It is the most precious poison 
that ever was concocted in this world. By its aid I 
could apportion the lifetime of any mortal at whom 
you might point your finger. The strength of the dose 
would determine whether he were to linger out years, 
or drop dead in the midst of a breath. No king on 
his guarded throne could keep his life if I, in my 
private station, should deem that the welfare of millions 
justified me in depriving him of it.’ 
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‘Why do you keep such a terrific drug?’ inquired 
Georgiana, in horror. 

‘Do not mistrust me, dearest,’ said her husband, 
smiling ; ‘its virtuous potency is yet greater than its 
harmful one. But see! here is a powerful cosmetic. 
_ With a few drops of this in a vase of water, freckles 
may be washed away as easily as the hands are 
cleansed. A stronger infusion would take the blood 
out of the cheek, and leave the rosiest beauty a 
pale ghost.’ 

‘Is it with this lotion that you intend to bathe my 
cheek ?’ asked Georgiana, anxiously. 

_ ‘Oh no,’ hastily replied her husband ; ‘this is merely 
superficial, Your case demands a remedy that shall go 
deeper.’ 

In his interviews with Georgiana, Aylmer generally 
made minute inquiries as to her sensations, and whether 
the confinement of the rooms and the temperature of 
the atmosphere agreed with her. These questions 
had such a particular drift that Georgiana began to 
conjecture that she was already subjected to certain 
physical influences, either breathed in with the fragrant 
air or taken with her food. She fancied likewise, but 
it might be altogether fancy, that there was a stirring 
up of her system,—a strange, indefinite sensation 
creeping through her veins, and tingling, half painfully, 
half pleasurably, at her heart. Still, whenever she dared 
to look into the mirror, there she beheld herself pale 
as a white rose and with the crimson birthmark stamped 
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upon her cheek. Not even Aylmer now hated it so 
much as she. 

To dispel the tedium of the hours which her 
husband found it necessary to devote to the processes 
of combination and analysis, Georgiana turned over 
the volumes of his scientific library. In many dark 
old tomes she met with chapters full of romance and 
poetry. They were the works of the philosophers of 
the Middle Ages, such as Albertus Magnus, Cornelius 
Agrippa, Paracelsus, and the famous friar who created 
the prophetic Brazen Head. All these antique naturalists 
stood in advance of their centuries, yet were imbued 
with some of their credulity, and therefore were believed, 
and perhaps imagined themselves to have acquired from 
the investigation of nature a power above nature, and 
from physics a sway over the spiritual world. Hardly 
less curious and imaginative were the early volumes of 
the Zyransactions of the Royad Society, in which the 
members, knowing little of the limits of natural possi- 
bility, were continually recording wonders or proposing 
methods whereby wonders might be wrought. 

But, to Georgiana, the most engrossing volume was 
a large folio from her husband’s own hand, in which 
he had recorded every experiment of his scientific 
career, its original aim, the methods adopted for its 
development, and its final success or failure, with the 
circumstances to which either event was attributable. 
The book, in truth, was both the history and emblem 
of his ardent, ambitious, imaginative, yet practical and 
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laborious life. He handled physical details as if there 
were nothing beyond them ; yet spiritualised them all, 
and redeemed himself from materialism by his strong 
and eager aspiration towards the infinite. In his grasp 
the veriest clod of earth assumed a soul. Georgiana, 
as she read, reverenced Aylmer and loved him more 
profoundly than ever, but with a less entire dependence 
on his judgment than heretofore. Much as he had 
-accomplished, she could not but observe that his most 
splendid successes were almost invariably failures, if 
compared with the ideal at which he aimed. His 
brightest diamonds were the merest pebbles, and felt 
to be so by himself, in comparison with the inestimable 
gems which lay hidden beyond his reach. The volumes, 
rich with achievements that had won renown for its 
author, was yet as melancholy a record as ever mortal 
hand had penned. It was the sad confession and 
continual exemplification of the shortcomings of the 
composite man, the spirit burdened with clay and 
working in matter, and of the despair that assails the 
higher nature at finding itself so miserably thwarted 
by the earthly part. Perhaps every man of genius, in 
whatever sphere, might recognise the image of his own 
experience in Aylmer’s journal. — 

So deeply did these reflections affect Georgiana 
that she laid her face upon the open volume and 
burst into tears. In this situation she was found by 
her husband. 

‘It is dangerous to read in a sorcerer’s books,’ said 
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he with a smile, though his countenance was uneasy 
and displeased. ‘Georgiana, there are pages in that 
volume which I can scarcely glance over and keep 
my senses. Take heed lest it prove as detrimental 
to you.’ 

‘It has made me worship you more than ever,’ 
said she. 

‘Ah, wait for this one success,’ rejoined he, ‘then 
worship me if you will. I shall deem myself hardly 
unworthy of it. But come, I have sought you for the 
luxury of your voice. Sing to me, dearest.’ 

So she poured out the liquid music of her voice to 
quench the thirst of his spirit. He then took his leave 
with a boyish exuberance of gaiety, assuring her that 
her seclusion would endure but a little longer, and 
that the result was already certain. Scarcely had he 
departed when Georgiana felt irresistibly impelled to 
follow him. She had forgotten to inform Aylmer of a 
symptom which for two or three hours past had begun 
to excite her attention. It was a sensation in the fatal 
birthmark, not painful, but which induced a restlessness 
throughout her system. Hastening after her husband, 
she intruded for the first time into the laboratory. 

The first thing that struck her eye was the furnace, 
that hot and feverish worker, with the intense glow of 
its fire, which by the quantities of soot clustered above 
it seemed to have been burning for ages. There was 
a distilling-apparatus in full operation. Around the 
room were retorts, tubes, cylinders, crucibles, and other 
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apparatus of chemical research. An electrical machine 
stood ready for immediate use. The atmosphere felt 
oppressively close, and was tainted with gaseous odours 
which had been tormented forth by the processes of 
science. The severe and homely simplicity of the 
apartment, with its naked walls and brick pavement, 
looked strange, accustomed as Georgiana had become 
to the fantastic elegance of her boudoir. But what 
chiefly, indeed almost solely, drew her attention, was 
the aspect of Aylmer himself. 

He was pale as death, anxious and absorbed, and 
hung over the furnace as if it depended upon his 
utmost watchfulness whether the liquid which it was 
distilling should be the draught of immortal happiness 
or misery. How different from the sanguine and 
joyous mien that he had assumed for Georgiana’s 
encouragement ! 

‘Carefully now, Aminadab; carefully, thou human 
machine; carefully, thou man of clay,’ muttered 
Aylmer, more to himself than his assistant. ‘ Now, if 
there be a thought too much or too little, it is all over.’ 

‘Ho! ho!’ mumbled Aminadab. ‘Look, master! 
look !’ 

Aylmer raised his eyes hastily, and at first reddened, 
then grew paler than ever, on beholding Georgiana. 
He rushed towards her, and seized her arm with a grip 
that left the print of his fingers upon it. 

‘Why do you come hither? Have you no trust in 
your husband?’ cried he, impetuously. ‘Would you 
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throw the blight of that fatal birthmark over my labours? 
It is not well done. Go, prying woman! go!’ 

Nay, Aylmer,’ said Georgiana with the firmness of 
which she possessed no stinted endowment, ‘it is not 
you that have aright to complain. You mistrust your 
wife; you have concealed the anxiety with which you 
watch the development of this experiment. Think not 
so unworthily of me, my husband. Tell me all the 
risk we run, and fear not that I shall shrink; for my 
share in it 1s far less than your own.’ 

‘No, no, Georgiana!’ said Aylmer impatiently; ‘it 
must not be.’ 

‘I submit,’ replied she, calmly. ‘And, Aylmer, I 
shall quaff whatever draught you bring me; but it will 
be on the same principle that would induce me to take 
a dose of poison if offered by your hand.’ 

‘My noble wife,’ said Aylmer, deeply moved, ‘I 
knew not the height and depth of your nature until 
now. Nothing shall be concealed. Know, then, that 
this crimson hand, superficial as it seems, has clutched 
its grasp into your being with a strength of which I 
had no previous conception. I have already adminis- 
tered agents powerful enough to do aught except to 
change your entire physical system. Only one thing 
remains to be tried. If that fail us we are ruined.’ 

‘Why did you hesitate to tell me this?’ asked she. 

‘Because, Georgiana,’ said Aylmer, in a low voice, 
‘there is danger.’ 

‘Danger? There is but one danger,—that this 
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horrible stigma shall be left upon my cheek!’ cried 
Georgiana. ‘Remove it, remove it, whatever be the 
cost, or we shall both go mad!’ 

‘Heaven knows your words are too true,’ said 
Aylmer, sadly. ‘And now, dearest, return to your 
boudoir. Ina little while all will be tested.’ 

He conducted her back and took leave of her with 
a solemn tenderness which spoke far more than his 
words how much was now at stake. After his depar- 
ture Georgiana became rapt in musings. She con- 
sidered the character of Aylmer, and did it completer 
justice than at any previous moment. Her heart ex- 
ulted, while it trembled, at his honourable love,—so 
pure and lofty that it would accept nothing less than 
perfection, nor miserably make itself contented with 
an earthlier nature than he had dreamed of. She felt 
how much more precious was such a sentiment than 
that meaner kind which would have borne with the 
imperfection for her sake, and have been guilty of 
treason to holy love by degrading its perfect idea to 
the level of the actual; and with her whole spirit she 
prayed that, for a single moment, she might satisfy his 
highest and deepest conception. Longer than one 
moment she well knew it could not be; for his spirit 
was ever on the march, ever ascending, and each 
instant required something that was beyond the scope 
of the instant before. 

The sound of her husband’s footsteps aroused her. 
He bore a crystal goblet containing a liquor colourless 
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as water, but bright enough to be the draught of 
immortality. Aylmer was pale; but it seemed rather 
the consequence of a highly wrought state of mind and 
tension of spirit than of fear or doubt. 

‘The concoction of the draught has been perfect,’ 
said he, in answer to Georgiana’s look. ‘Unless all 
my science have deceived me, it cannot fail.’ 

‘Save on your account, my dearest Aylmer,’ observed 
his wife, ‘I might wish to put off this birthmark of 
mortality by relinquishing mortality itself in preference 
to any other mode. Life is but a sad possession to 
those who have attained precisely the degree of moral 
advancement at which I stand. Were I weaker and 
blinder, it might be happiness. Were I stronger, it 
might be endured hopefully. But, being what I find 
myself, methinks I'am of all mortals the most fit to 
die.’ 

‘You are fit for heaven without tasting death!’ 
replied her husband. ‘But why do we speak of dying? 
The draught cannot fail. Behold its effect upon this 
plant.’ 

On the window-seat there stood a geranium diseased 
with yellow blotches, which had overspread all its 
leaves. Aylmer poured a small quantity of the liquid 
upon the soil in which it grew. In a little time, when 
the roots of the plant had taken up the moisture, the 
unsightly blotches began to be extinguished in a living 
verdure. 

‘There needed no proof,’ said Georgiana, quietly. 
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‘Give me the goblet. I joyfully stake all upon your 
word.’ 

‘Drink, then, thou lofty creature!’ exclaimed Aylmer, 
with fervid admiration. ‘There is no taint of imper- 
fection on thy spirit. Thy sensible frame, too, shall 
soon be all perfect.’ 

She quaffed the liquid and returned the goblet to his 
hand. 

‘It is grateful,’ said she, with a placid smile. ‘Me- 
thinks it is like water from a heavenly fountain; for it 
contains I know not what of unobtrusive fragrance and 
deliciousness. It allays a feverish thirst that had parched 
me for many days. Now, dearest, let me sleep. My 
earthly senses are closing over my spirit like the leaves 
around the heart of a rose at sunset. 

She spoke the last words with a gentle reluctance, as 
if it required almost more energy than she could com- 
mand to pronounce the faint and lingering syllables. 
Scarcely had they loitered through her lips ere she was 
lost in slumber. Aylmer sat by her side, watching her 
aspect with the emotions proper to a man, the whole 
value of whose existence was involved in the process 
now to be tested. Mingled with this mood, however, 
was the philosophic investigation characteristic of the 
man of science. Not the minutest symptom escaped 
him. A heightened flush of the cheek, a slight irregu- 
larity of breath, a quiver of the eyelid, a hardly per- 
ceptible tremor through the frame,—such were the 
details which, as the moments passed, he wrote down 
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in his folio volume. Intense thought had set its 
stamp upon every previous page of that volume; but 
the thoughts of years were all concentrated upon the 
last. 

While thus employed, he failed not to gaze often at 
the fatal hand, and not without a shudder. Yet once, 
by a strange and unaccountable impulse, he pressed it 
with his lips. His spirit recoiled, however, in the very 
act; and Georgiana, out of the midst of her deep 
sleep, moved uneasily and murmured, as if in remon- 
strance. Again Aylmer resumed his watch. Nor was 
it without avail. The crimson hand, which at first had 
been strongly visible upon the marble paleness of 
Georgiana’s cheek, now grew more faintly outlined. 
She remained not less pale than ever; but the birth. 
mark, with every breath that came and went, lost 
somewhat of its former distinctness. Its presence had 
been awful; its departure was more awful still. Watch 
the stain of the rainbow fading out of the sky, and 
you will know how that mysterious symbol passed 
away. 

‘By Heaven! it is wellnigh gone!’ said Aylmer to 
himself, in almost irrepressible ecstasy. ‘I can scarcely 
trace it now. Success! success! And now it is like 
the faintest rose-colour. The lightest flush of blood 
across her cheek would overcome it. But she is so 
pale 

He drew aside the window-curtain and suffered the 
light of natural day to fall into the room and rest upon 
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her cheek, At the same time he heard a gross, hoarse 
chuckle, which he had long known as his servant 
Aminadab’s expression of delight. 

‘Ah, clod! ah, earthly mass!’ cried Aylmer, laugh- 
ing in a sort of frenzy, ‘you have served me well! 
Matter and spirit—earth and heaven—have both done 
their part in this! Laugh, thing of the senses! You 
have earned the right to laugh.’ 

These exclamations broke Georgiana’s sleep. She 
slowly unclosed her eyes and gazed into the mirror 
which her husband had arranged for that purpose. A 
faint smile flitted over her lips when she recognised 
how barely perceptible was now that crimson hand 
which had once blazed forth with such disastrous 
brilliancy as to scare away all their happiness. But 
then her eyes sought Aylmer’s face with a trouble and 
anxiety that he could by no means account for. 

‘My poor Aylmer !’ 

‘Poor? Nay, richest, happiest, most favoured!’ 
exclaimed he. ‘My peerless bride, it is successful! 
You are perfect !’ 

‘My poor Aylmer,’ she repeated, with a more than 
human tenderness, ‘you have aimed loftily; you have 
done nobly. Do not repent that, with so high and 
pure a feeling, you have rejected the best the earth 
could offer. Aylmer, dearest Aylmer, I am dying!’ 

Alas! it was too true! The fatal hand had grappled 
with the mystery of life, and was the bond by which an 
angelic spirit kept itself in union with a mortal frame. 
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As the last crimson tint of the birthmark—that sole 
token of human imperfection—faded from her cheek, 
the parting breath of the now perfect woman passed 
into the atmosphere, and her soul, lingering a moment 
near her husband, took its heavenward flight. Then a 
hoarse, chuckling laugh was heard again! Thus ever 
does the gross fatality of earth exult in its invariable 
triumph over the immortal essence which, in this dim 
sphere of half-development, demands the completeness 
of a higher state. Yet, had Aylmer reached a pro- 
founder wisdom, he need not thus have flung away the 
happiness which would have woven his mortal life of 
the self-same texture with the celestial. —The momentary 
circumstance was too strong for him; he failed to look 
beyond the shadowy scope of time, and, living once 
for all in eternity, to find the perfect future in the 
present. 
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Younc Goodman Brown came forth at sunset into the 
street of Salem village; but put his head back, after 
crossing the threshold, to exchange a parting kiss with 
his young wife. And Faith, as the wife was aptly 
named, thrust her own pretty head into the street, 
letting the wind play with the pink ribbons of her cap 
while she called to Goodman Brown. 

‘Dearest heart,’ whispered she, softly and rather 
sadly, when her lips were close to his ear, ‘prithee put 
off your journey until sunrise and sleep in your own 
bed to-night. A lone woman is troubled with such 
dreams and such thoughts that she’s afeared of herself 
sometimes. Pray tarry with me this night, dear 
husband, of all nights in the year.’ 

‘My love and my Faith,’ replied young Goodman 
Brown, ‘of all nights in the year, this one night must 
I tarry away from thee. My journey, as thou callest 
it, forth and back again, must needs be done ’twixt 
now and sunrise. What, my sweet, pretty wife, dost 
thou doubt me already, and we but three months 
married ?’ 


‘Then God bless you!’ said Faith, with the pink 
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ribbons ; ‘and may you find all well when you come 
back.’ 

‘Amen!’ cried Goodman Brown. ‘Say thy prayers, 
dear Faith, and go to bed at dusk, and no harm will 
come to thee.’ 

So they parted; and the young man pursued his way 
until, being about to turn the corner by the meeting- 
house, he looked back and saw the head of Faith still 
peeping after him with a melancholy air, in spite of her 
pink ribbons. 

‘Poor little Faith!’ thought he, for his heart smote 
him. ‘What a wretch am I to leave her on such an 
errand! She talks of dreams, too. Methought as she 
spoke, there was trouble in her face, as if a dream had 
warned her what work is to be done to-night. But no, 
no; ‘twould kill her to think it. Well, she’s a blessed 
angel on earth; and after this one night I’ll cling to 
her skirts and follow her to heaven.’ 

With this excellent resolve for the future, Goodman 
Brown felt himself justified in making more haste on 
his present evil purpose. He had taken a dreary road, 
darkened by all the gloomiest trees of the forest, which 
barely stood aside to let the narrow path creep through, 
and closed immediately behind. It was all as lonely 
as could be; and there is this peculiarity in such a 
solitude, that the traveller knows not who may be 
concealed by the innumerable trunks and the thick 
boughs overhead ; so that with lonely footsteps he may 
yet be passing through an unseen multitude. 
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‘There may be a devilish Indian behind every tree,’ 
said Goodman Brown to himself; and he glanced 
fearfully behind him as he added, ‘ What if the Devil 
himself should be at my very elbow!’ 

His head being turned back, he passed a crook of 
the road, and, looking forward again, beheld the figure 
of a man, in grave and decent attire, seated at the foot 
of an old tree. He arose at Goodman Brown’s ap- 
proach and walked onward side by side with him. 

‘You are late, Goodman Brown,’ said he. ‘The 
clock of the Old South was striking as I came through 
Boston ; and that is full fifteen minutes agone.’ 

‘Faith kept me back awhile,’ replied the young man, 
with a tremor in his voice, caused by the sudden 
appearance of his companion, though not wholly un- 
expected. 

It was now deep dusk in the forest, and deepest in 
that part of it where these two were journeying. As 
nearly as could be discerned, the second traveller was 
about fifty years old, apparently in the same rank of 
life as Goodman Brown, and bearing a considerable 
resemblance to him, though perhaps more in expression 
than features. Still they might have been taken for 
father andson. And yet, though the elder person was 
as simply clad as the younger and as simple in manner 
too, he had an indescribable air of one who knew the 
world, and who would not have felt abashed at the 
governor’s dinner-table or in King William’s court, 
were it possible that his affairs should call him thither. 
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But the only thing about him that could be fixed upon 
as remarkable was his staff, which bore the likeness of 
a great black snake, so curiously wrought that it might 
almost be seen to twist and wriggle itself like a living 
serpent. This, of course, must have been an ocular 
deception, assisted by the uncertain light. 

‘Come, Goodman Brown,’ cried his fellow-traveller, 
‘this is a dull pace for the beginning of a journey. 
Take my staff, if you are so soon weary.’ 

‘Friend,’ said the other, exchanging his slow pace 
for a full stop, ‘having kept covenant by meeting thee 
here, it is my purpose now to return whence I came. 
I have scruples touching the matter thou wot’st of.’ 

‘Sayest thou so?’ replied he of the serpent, smiling 
apart. ‘Let us walk on, nevertheless, reasoning as we 
go; and if I convince thee not, thou shalt turn back. 
We are but a little way in the forest yet.’ 

‘Too far! too far!’ exclaimed the goodman, uncon- 
sciously resuming his walk. ‘My father never went 
into the woods on such an errand, nor his father before 
him. We have been a race of honest men and good 
Christians since the days of the martyrs; and shall I 
be the first by the name of Brown that ever took this 
path and kept——’ 

‘Such company, thou wouldst say,’ observed the elder 
person, interpreting his pause. ‘Well said, Goodman 
Brown! I have been as well acquainted with your 
family as with ever a one among the Puritans; and 
that’s no trifle to say. I helped your grandfather, the 
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constable, when he lashed the Quaker woman so 
smartly through the streets of Salem ; and it was I that 
brought your father a pitch-pine knot, kindled at my 
own hearth, to set fire to an Indian village, in King 
Philip’s war. They were my good friends both; and 
many a pleasant walk have we had along this path, and 
returned merrily after midnight. I would fain be 
friends with you for their sake.’ 

‘If it be as thou sayest,’ replied Goodman Brown, ‘I 
marvel they never spoke of these matters ; or, verily, I 
marvel not, seeing that the least rumour of the sort 
would have driven them from New England. We are 
a people of prayer, and good works to boot, and abide 
no such wickedness.’ 

‘Wickedness or not,’ said the traveller with the 
twisted staff, ‘I have a very general acquaintance here 
in New England. The deacons of many a church 
have drunk the communion wine with me; the select- 
men of divers towns make me their chairman; and a 
majority of the Great and General Court are firm 
supporters of my interest. The governor and I, too— 
But these are state secrets.’ 

‘Can this be so?’ cried Goodman Brown, with a 
stare of amazement at his undisturbed companion. 
‘Howbeit, I have nothing to do with the governor and 
council; they have their own ways, and are no rule 
for a simple husbandman like me. But, were I to go 
on with thee, how should I meet the eye of that good 
old man, our minister, at Salem village? O, his voice 
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would make me tremble both Sabbath day and lecture 
day !’ 

Thus far the elder traveller had listened with due 
gravity; but now burst into a fit of irrepressible 
mirth, shaking himself so violently that his snake-like 
staff actually seemed to wriggle in sympathy. 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’ shouted he again and again; then 
composing himself, ‘Well, go on, Goodman Brown, 
go on; but, prithee, don’t kill me with laughing.’ 

‘Well, then, to end the matter at once,’ said Good- 
man Brown, considerably nettled, ‘there is my wife, 
Faith. It would break her dear little heart; and I’d 
rather break my own.’ 

‘Nay, if that be the case,’ answered the other, ‘e’en 
go thy ways, Goodman Brown. I would not for 
twenty old women like the one hobbling before us 
that Faith should come to any harm.’ 

As he spoke, he pointed his staff at a female figure 
on the path, in whom Goodman Brown recognised a 
very pious and exemplary dame, who had taught him 
his catechism in youth, and was still his moral and 
spiritual adviser, jointly with the minister and Deacon 
Gookin. 

‘A marvel, truly, that Goody Cloyse should be so 
far in the wilderness at nightfall,’ said he. ‘But, with 
your leave, friend, I shall take a cut through the woods 
until we have left this Christian woman behind. Being 
a stranger to you, she might ask whom I was con- 
sorting with and whither I was going.’ 
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‘Be it so,’ said his fellow-traveller. ‘Betake you to 
the woods, and let me keep the path.’ 

Accordingly the young man turned aside, but took 
care to watch his companion, who advanced softly 
along the road until he had come within a staff’s 
length of the old dame. She, meanwhile, was making 
the best of her way, with singular speed for so aged a 
woman, and mumbling some indistinct words —a 
prayer, doubtless—as she went. The traveller put 
forth his staff and touched her withered neck with 
what seemed the serpent’s tail. 

‘The Devil!’ screamed the pious old lady. 

‘Then Goody Cloyse knows her old friend?’ 
observed the traveller, confronting her and leaning 
on his writhing stick. 

‘Ah, forsooth, and is it your worship indeed?’ 
cried the good dame. ‘Yea, truly is it, and the very 
image of my old gossip, Goodman Brown, the grand- 
father of the silly fellow that now is. But—would 
your worship believe it? — my broomstick hath 
strangely disappeared, stolen, as I suspect, by that 
unhanged witch, Goody Cory, and that, too, when I 
was all anointed with the juice of smallage, and 
cinquefoil, and wolf’s-bane 

‘Mingled with fine wheat and the fat of a new-born 
babe,’ said the shape of old Goodman Brown. 

‘Ah, your worship knows the recipe,’ cried the old 
lady, cackling aloud. ‘So, as I was saying, being all 
ready for the meeting, and no horse to ride on, I 
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made up my mind to foot it; for they tell me there 
is a nice young man to be taken into communion 
to-night. But now your good worship will lend me 
your arm, and we shall be there in a twinkling.’ 

‘That can hardly be,’ answered her friend. ‘I may 
not spare you my arm, Goody Cloyse; but here is my 
staff, if you will.’ 

So saying, he threw it down at her feet, where, 
perhaps, it assumed life, being one of the rods which 
its owner had formerly lent to the Egyptian magi. 
Of this fact, however, Goodman Brown could not take 
cognisance. He had cast up his eyes in astonishment, 
and, looking down again, beheld neither Goody Cloyse 
nor the serpentine staff, but his fellow-traveller alone, 
who waited for him as calmly as if nothing had 
happened. 

‘That old woman taught me my catechism,’ said the 
young man; and there was a world of meaning in this 
simple comment. . 

They continued to walk onward, while the elder 
traveller exhorted his companion to make good speed 
and persevere in the path, discoursing so aptly that his 
arguments seemed rather to spring up in the bosom of 
his auditor than to be suggested by himself. As they 
went, he plucked a branch of maple to serve for a 
walking-stick, and began to strip it of the twigs and 
little boughs, which were wet with evening dew. The 
moment his fingers touched them they became strangely 
withered and dried up as with a week’s sunshine. 
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Thus the pair proceeded, at a good free pace, until 
suddenly, in a gloomy hollow of the road, Goodman 
Brown sat himself down on the stump of a tree and 
refused to go any farther. 

‘Friend,’ said he, stubbornly, ‘my mind is made up. 
Not another step will I budge on this errand. What 
if a wretched old woman do choose to go to the Devil 
when I thought she was going to heaven: is that any 
reason why I should quit my dear Faith and go afterher?’ 

‘You will think better of this by and by,’ said his 
acquaintance, composedly. ‘Sit here and rest yourself 
awhile; and when you feel like moving again, there is 
my staff to help you along.’ 

Without more words, he threw his companion the 
maple-stick, and was as speedily out of sight as if he 
had vanished into the deepening gloom. The young 
man sat a few moments by the roadside, applauding him- 
self greatly, and thinking with how clear a conscience 
he should meet the minister in his morning walk, nor 
shrink from the eye of good old Deacon Gookin. And 
what calm sleep would be his that very night, which 
was to have been spent so wickedly, but so purely 
and sweetly now, in the arms of Faith! Amidst these 
pleasant and praiseworthy meditations, Goodman 
Brown heard the tramp of horses along the road, and 
deemed it advisable to conceal himself within the 
verge of the forest, conscious of the guilty purpose that 
had brought him thither, though now so happily turned 
from it. 
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On came the hooftramps and the voices of the riders, 
two grave old voices, conversing soberly as they drew 
near. These mingled sounds appeared to pass along 
the road, within a few yards of the young man’s hiding- 
place; but, owing doubtless to the depth of the gloom 
at that particular spot, neither the travellers nor their 
steeds were visible. ‘Though their figures brushed the 
small boughs by the wayside, it could not be seen that 
they intercepted, even for a moment, the faint gleam 
from the strip of bright sky athwart which they must 
have passed. Goodman Brown alternately crouched 
and stood on tiptoe, pulling aside the branches and 
thrusting forth his head as far as he durst without dis- 
cerning so much as a shadow. It vexed him the more, 
because he could have sworn, were such a thing 
possible, that he recognised the voices of the minister 
and Deacon Gookin, jogging along quietly, as they 
were wont to do, when bound to some ordination or 
ecclesiastical council. While yet within hearing, one 
of the riders stopped to pluck a switch. 

‘Of the two, reverend sir,’ said the voice like the 
deacon’s, ‘I had rather miss an ordination dinner than 
to-night’s meeting. They. tell me that some of our 
community are to be here from Falmouth and beyond, 
and others from Connecticut and Rhode Island, besides 
several of the Indian powwows, who, after their fashion, 
know almost as much deviltry as the best of us. More- 
over, there is a goodly young woman to be taken into 
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‘Mighty well, Deacon Gookin!’ replied the solemn 
old tones of the minister. ‘Spur up, or we shall be 
late. Nothing can be done, you know, until I get 
on the ground.’ 

The hoofs clattered again ; and the voices, talking so 
strangely in the empty air, passed on through the 
forest, where no church had ever been gathered or 
solitary Christian prayed. Whither, then, could these 
holy men be journeying so deep into the heathen 
wilderness? Young Goodman Brown caught hold of 
a tree for support, being ready to sink down on the 
ground, faint and overburdened with the heavy sick- 
ness of his heart. He looked up to the sky, doubting 
whether there really was a heaven above him. Yet 
there was the blue arch, and the stars brightening 
in it. 

‘With heaven above and Faith below, I will yet 
stand firm against the Devil!’ cried Goodman Brown. 

While he still gazed upward into the deep arch of 
the firmament and had lifted his hands to pray, a 
cloud, though no wind was stirring, hurried across 
the zenith and hid the brightening stars. The blue 
sky was still visible except directly overhead, where 
this black mass of cloud was sweeping swiftly north- 
ward. Aloft in the air, as if from the depths of the 
cloud, came a confused and doubtful sound of voices. 
Once the listener fancied that he could distinguish 
the accents of townspeople of his own, men and 
women, both pious and ungodly, many of whom 
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he had met at the communion-table, and had seen 
others rioting at the tavern. The next moment, 
so indistinct were the sounds, he doubted whether 
he had heard aught but the murmur of the old 
forest, whispering without a wind. Then came a 
stronger swell of those familiar tones, heard daily 
in the sunshine at Salem village, but never until now 
from a cloud of night. There was one voice, of a 
young woman, uttering lamentations, yet with an 
uncertain sorrow, and entreating for some favour, 
which, perhaps, it would grieve her to obtain; and all 
the unseen multitude, both saints and sinners, seemed 
to encourage her onward. 

‘Faith!’ shouted Goodman Brown, in a voice 
of agony and desperation; and the echoes of the 
forest mocked him, crying, ‘Faith! Faith!’ as if 
bewildered wretches were seeking her all through 
the wilderness. 

The cry of grief, rage, and terror was yet piercing 
the night, when the unhappy husband held his breath 
fora response. There was a scream, drowned immedi- 
ately in a louder murmur of voices, fading into far-off 
laughter, as the dark cloud swept away, leaving the clear 
and silent sky above Goodman Brown. But something 
fluttered lightly down through the air and caught on the 
branch of a tree. The young man seized it, and beheld 
a pink ribbon. 

‘My Faith is gone!’ cried he, after one stupefied 
moment. ‘There is no good on earth; and sin 
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is but a name. Come, Devil; for to thee is this 
world given.’ 

And, maddened with despair, so that he laughed 
loud and long, did Goodman Brown grasp his staff 
and set forth again, at such a rate that he seemed to 
fly along the forest path rather than to walk or run. 
The road grew wilder and drearier and inore faintly 
traced, and vanished at length, leaving him in the 
heart of the dark wilderness, still rushing onward with 
the instinct that guides mortal man to evil. The 
whole forest was peopled with frightful sounds,—the 
creaking of the trees, the howling of wild beasts, and 
the yell of Indians; while sometimes the wind tolled 
like a distant church-bell, and sometimes gave a broad 
roar around the traveller, as if all Nature were laugh- 
ing him to scorn. But he was himself the chief 
horror of the scene, and shrank not from its other 
horrors. 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’ roared Goodman Brown when the 
wind laughed at him. ‘Let us hear which will laugh 
loudest. Think not to’ frighten me with your deviltry. 
Come witch, come wizard, come Indian powwow, come 
Devil himself, and here comes Goodman Brown. You 
may as well fear him as he fear you.’ 

In truth, all through the haunted forest there could 
be nothing more frightful than the figure of Good- 
man Brown. On he flew among the black pines, 
brandishing his staff with frenzied gestures, now giving 
vent to an inspiration of horrid blasphemy, and now 
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shouting forth such laughter as set all the echoes of 
the forest laughing like demons around him. The 
fiend in his own shape is less hideous than when he 
rages in the breast of man. Thus sped the demoniac 
on his course, until], quivering among the trees, he 
saw a red light before him, as when the felled trunks 
and branches of a clearing have been set on fire, and 
throw up their lurid blaze against the sky, at the 
hour of midnight. He paused, in a lull of the tempest 
that had driven him onward, and heard the swell of 
what seemed a hymn rolling solemnly from a distance 
with the weight of many voices. He knew the tune; 
it was a familiar one in the choir of the village meet- 
ing-house. The verse died heavily away, and was 
lengthened by a chorus, not of human voices, but of 
all the sounds of the benighted wilderness pealing in 
awful harmony together. Goodman Brown cried out; 
and his cry was lost to his own ear by its unison with 
the cry of the desert. 

In the interval of silence he stole forward until 
the light glared full upon his eyes. At one extremity 
of an open space, hemmed in by the dark wall of 
the forest, arose a rock, bearing some rude, natural 
resemblance either to an altar or a pulpit, and sur- 
rounded by four blazing pines, their tops aflame, 
their stems untouched, like candles at an evening 
meeting. The mass of foliage that had overgrown 
the summit of the rock was all on fire, blazing 
high into the night and fitfully illuminating the 
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whole field. Each pendent twig and leafy festoon 
was in a blaze. As the red light arose and fell, a 
numerous congregation alternately shone forth, then 
disappeared in shadow, and again grew, as it were, 
out of the darkness, peopling the heart of the solitary 
woods at once. 

‘A grave and dark-clad company,’ quoth Goodman 
Brown. 

In truth they were such. Among them, quivering 
to and fro between gloom and splendour, appeared 
faces that would be seen next day at the council 
board of the province, and others which, Sabbath 
after Sabbath, looked devoutly heavenward, and be- 
nignantly over the crowded pews, from the holiest 
pulpits in the land. Some affirm that the lady of 
the governor was there. At least there were high 
dames well known to her, and wives of honoured 
husbands, and widows, a great multitude, and ancient 
maidens, all of excellent repute, and fair young girls, 
who trembled lest their mothers should espy them. 
Either the sudden gleams of light flashing over the 
obscure field bedazzled Goodman Brown, or he recog- 
nised a score of the church-members of Salem village 
famous for their special sanctity. Good old Deacon 
Gookin had arrived, and waited at the skirts of that 
venerable saint, his revered pastor. But, irreverently 
consorting with these grave, reputable, and pious people, 
these elders of the church, these chaste dames and dewy 
virgins, there were men of dissolute lives and women of 
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spotted fame, wretches given over to all mean and filthy 
vice, and suspected even of horrid crimes. It was strange 
to see that the good shrank not from the wicked, nor 
even the sinners abashed by the saints. Scattered also 
among their pale-faced enemies were the Indian priests, 
Or powwows, who had often scared their native forest 
with more hideous incantations than any known to 
English witchcraft. 

‘But where is Faith?’ thought Goodman Brown; 
and, as hope came into his heart, he trembled. 

Another verse of the hymn arose, a slow and mourn- 
ful strain, such as the pious love, but joined to words 
which expressed all that our nature can conceive of 
sin, and darkly hinted at far more. Unfathomable to 
mere mortals is the lore of fiends. Verse after verse 
was sung; and still the chorus of the desert swelled 
between like the deepest tone of a mighty organ; and 
with the final peal of that dreadful anthem there came 
a sound, as if the roaring wind, the rushing streams, 
the howling beasts, and every other voice of the un- 
converted wilderness were mingling and according 
with the voice of guilty man in homage to the prince 
of all, The four blazing pines threw up a loftier 
flame, and obscurely discovered shapes and visages 
of horror on the smoke-wreaths above the impious 
assembly. At the same moment the fire on the rock 
shot redly forth and formed a glowing arch above its 
base, where now appeared a figure. With reverence be 
it spoken, the figure bore no slight similitude, both in 
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garb and manner, to some grave divine of the New 
England churches. 

‘Bring forth the converts!’ cried a voice that echoed 
through the field and rolled into the forest. 

At the word, Goodman Brown stepped forth from 
the shadow of the trees and approached the congrega- 
tion, with whom he felt a loathful brotherhood by the 
sympathy of all that was wicked in his heart. He 
could have wellnigh sworn that the shape of his own 
dead father beckoned him to advance, looking down- 
ward from a smoke-wreath, while a woman, with dim 
features of despair, threw out her hand to warn him 
back. Was it his mother? But he had no power 
to retreat one step, nor to resist, even in thought, 
when the minister and good old Deacon Gookin seized 
his arms and led him to the blazing rock. Thither 
came also the slender form of a veiled female, led 
between Goody Cloyse, that pious teacher of the 
catechism, and Martha Carrier, who had received the 
Devil’s promise to be queen of hell. A rampart hag 
was she. And there stood the proselytes beneath the 
canopy of fire. 

‘Welcome, my children,’ said the dark figure, ‘to 
the communion of your race. Ye have found thus 
young your nature and your destiny. My children, 
look behind you!’ 

They turned; and flashing forth, as it were, in a 
sheet of flame, the fiend worshippers were seen; the 
smile of welcome gleamed darkly on every visage. 
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‘There,’ resumed the sable form, ‘are all whom ye 
have reverenced from youth. Ye deemed. them holier 
than yourselves, and shrank from your own sin, con- 
trasting it with their lives of righteousness and prayer- 
ful aspirations heavenward. Yet here are they all in 
my worshipping assembly. This night it shall be 
granted you to know their secret deeds; how hoary- 
bearded elders of the church have whispered wanton 
words to the young maids of their households; how 
many a woman, eager for widows’ weeds, has given her 
husband a drink at bedtime and let him sleep his last 
sleep in her bosom; how beardless youths have made 
haste to inherit their fathers’ wealth; and how fair 
damsels—blush not, sweet ones—have dug little graves 
in the garden, and bidden mie, the sole guest, to an 
infant’s funeral. By the sympathy of your human 
hearts for sin ye shall scent out all the places—whether 
in church, bedchamber, street, field, or forest—where 
crime has been committed, and shall exult to behold 
the whole earth one stain of guilt, one mighty blood- 
spot. Far more than this. It shall be yours to pene- 
trate, in every bosom, the deep mystery of sin, the 
fountain of all wicked arts, and which inexhaustibly 
supplies more evil impulses than human power—than 
my power at its utmost—can make manifest in deeds. 
And now, my children, look upon each other.’ 

They did so; and, by the blaze of the hell-kindled 
torches, the wretched man beheld his Faith, and the 
wife her husband, trembling before that unhallowed altar. 
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‘Lo, there ye stand, my children,’ said the figure, in 
a deep and solemn tone, almost sad with its despairing 
awfulness, as if his once angelic nature could yet 
mourn for our miserable race. ‘Depending upon one 
another’s hearts, ye had still hoped that virtue were not 
all a dream. Now are ye undeceived. Evil is the 
nature of mankind. Evil must be your only happiness. 
Welcome again, my children, to the communion of 
your race.’ 

‘Welcome,’ repeated the fiend worshippers, in one 
cry of despair and triumph. 

And there they stood, the only pair, as it seemed, 
who were yet hesitating on the verge of wickedness in 
this dark world. A basin was hollowed, naturally, in 
the rock. Did it contain water, reddened by the lurid 
light ? or was it blood? or, perchance, a liquid flame? 
Herein did the shape of evil dip his hand and prepare 
to lay the mark of baptism upon their foreheads, that 
they might be partakers of the mystery of sin, more 
conscious of the secret guilt of others, both in deed 
and thought, than they could now be of their own. 
The husband cast one look at his pale wife, and Faith 
at him. What polluted wretches would the next 
glance show them to each other, shuddering alike at 
what they disclosed and what they saw! 

‘Faith! Faith!’ cried the husband, ‘look up to 
Heaven, and resist the wicked one.’ 

Whether Faith obeyed, he knew not. Hardly had 
he spoken, when he found himself amid calm night 
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and solitude, listening to a roar of the wind which died 
heavily away through the forest. He staggered against 
the rock, and felt it chill and damp; while a hanging 
twig, that had been all on fire, besprinkled his cheek 
with the coldest dew. 

The next morning young Goodman Brown came 
slowly into the street of Salem village, staring around 
him like a bewildered man. The good old minister 
was taking a walk along the graveyard to get an 
appetite for breakfast and meditate his sermon, and 
bestowed a blessing, as he passed, on Goodman Brown. 
He shrank from the venerable saint as if to avoid an 
anathema. Old Deacon Gookin was at domestic 
worship, and the holy words of his prayer were heard 
through the open window. ‘What God doth the 
wizard pray to?’ quoth Goodman Brown. Goody 
Cloyse, that excellent old Christian, stood in the early 
sunshine at her own lattice, catechising a little girl who 
had brought her a pint of morning’s milk. Goodman 
Brown snatched away the child as from the grasp of 
the fiend himself. Turning the corner by the meeting- 
house, he spied the head of Faith, with the pink 
ribbons, gazing anxiously forth, and bursting into such 
joy at sight of him that she skipped along the street 
and almost kissed her husband before the whole village. 
But Goodman Brown looked sternly and sadly into 
her face, and passed on without a greeting. 

Had Goodman Brown fallen asleep in the forest, and 
only dreamed a wild dream of a witch-meeting ? 
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Be it so, if you will; but, alas! it was a dream of evil 
omen for young Goodman Brown. A stern, a sad, a 
darkly meditative, a distrustful, if not a desperate, man 
did he become from the night of that fearful dream. 
On the Sabbath day, when the congregation were 
singing a holy psalm, he could not listen, because an 
anthem of sin rushed loudly upon his ear and drowned 
all the blessed strain. When the minister spoke from 
the pulpit, with power and fervid eloquence, and with 
his hand on the open Bible, of the sacred truths of our 
religion, and of saint-like lives and triumphant deaths, 
and of future bliss or misery unutterable, then did 
Goodman Brown turn pale, dreading lest the roof 
should thunder down upon the grey blasphemer and 
his hearers. Often, awaking suddenly. at midnight, 
he shrank from the bosom of Faith; and at morning 
or eventide, when the family knelt down at prayer, he 
scowled, and muttered to himself, and gazed sternly at 
his wife, and turned away. And when he had lived 
long, and was borne to his grave, a hoary corpse, 
followed by Faith, an aged woman, and children and 
grandchildren, a goodly procession, besides neighbours 
not a few, they carved no hopeful verse upon his 
tombstone ; for his dying hour was gloom. 
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A YOUNG man, named Giovanni Guasconti, came, 
very long ago, from the more southern region of Italy, 
to pursue his studies at the University of Padua. 
Giovanni, who had but a scanty supply of gold ducats 
in his pocket, took lodgings in a high and gloomy 
chamber of an old edifice which looked not unworthy 
to have been the palace of a Paduan noble, and which, 
in fact, exhibited over its entrance the armorial bearings 
of a family long since extinct. The young stranger, 
who was not unstudied in the great poem of his 
country, recollected that one of the ancestors of this 
family, and perhaps an occupant of this very mansion, 
had been pictured by Dante as a partaker of the 
immortal agonies of his ‘Inferno.’ These reminis- 
cences and associations, together with the tendency to 
heartbreak natural to a young man for the first time 
out of his native sphere, caused Giovanni to sigh 
heavily as he looked around the desolate and ill- 
furnished apartment. 

‘Holy Virgin, signor!’ cried old Dame Lisabetta, 


who, won by the youth’s remarkable beauty of person, 
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was kindly endeavouring to give the chamber a habit- 
able air, ‘ what a sigh was that to come out of a young 
man’s heart! Do you find this old mansion gloomy? 
For the love of Heaven, then, put your head out of 
the window, and you will see as bright sunshine as you 
have left in Naples.’ 

Guasconti mechanically did as the old woman 
advised, but could not quite agree with her that the 
Paduan sunshine was as cheerful as that of Southern 
Italy. Such as it was, however, it fell upon a garden 
beneath the window and expended its fostering in- 
fluences on a variety of plants, which seemed to have 
been cultivated with exceeding care. 

‘Does this garden belong to the house?’ asked 
Giovanni. 

‘Heaven forbid, signor, unless it were fruitful of better 
potherbs than any that grow there now,’ answered old 
Lisabetta. ‘No; that garden is cultivated by the own 
hands of Signor Giacomo Rappaccini, the famous 
doctor, who, I warrant him, has been heard of as far as 
Naples. It is said that he distils these plants into 
medicines that are as potent as a charm. Oftentimes 
you may see the signor doctor at work, and perchance 
the signora, his daughter, too, gathering the strange 
flowers that grow in the garden.’ 

The old woman had now done what she could for 
the aspect of the chamber; and, commending the 
young man to the protection of the saints, took her 
departure. 

G 
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Giovanni still found no better occupation than to 
look down into the garden beneath his window. From 
its appearance, he judged it to be one of those botanic 
gardens which were of earlier date in Padua than else- 
where in Italy or in the world. Or, not improbably, 
it might once have been the pleasure-place of an 
opulent family; for there was the ruin of a marble 
fountain in the centre, sculptured with rare art, but so 
woefully shattered that it was impossible to trace the 
original design from the chaos of remaining fragments. 
The water, however, continued to gush and sparkle 
into the sunbeams as cheerfully as ever. A little 
gurgling sound ascended to the young man’s window 
and made him feel as if the fountain were an immortal 
spirit, that sung its song unceasingly and without heed- 
ing the vicissitudes around it, while one century 
embodied it in marble and another scattered the 
perishable garniture on the soil. All about the pool 
into which the water subsided grew various plants, 
that seemed to require a plentiful supply of moisture 
for the nourishment of gigantic leaves, and, in some 
instances, flowers gorgeously magnificent. There was 
one shrub in particular, set in a marble vase in the 
midst of the pool, that bore a profusion of purple 
blossoms, each of which had the lustre and richness of 
a gem; and the whole together made a show so 
resplendent, that it seemed enough to illuminate the 
garden, even had there been no sunshine. Every 
portion of the soil was peopled with plants and herbs, 
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which, if less beautiful, still bore tokens of assiduous. 
care, as if all had their individual virtues, known to 
the scientific mind that fostered them. Some were 
placed in urns, rich with old carving, and others in 
common garden-pots; some crept serpent-like along 
the ground or climbed on high, using whatever means 
of ascent was offered them. One plant had wreathed 
itself round a statue of Vertumnus, which was thus 
quite veiled and shrouded in a drapery of hanging 
foliage, so happily arranged that it might have served 
a sculptor for a study. 

While Giovanni stood at the window he heard a 
rustling behind a screen of leaves, and became aware 
that a person was at work in the garden. His figure 
soon emerged into view, and showed itself to be that 
of no common labourer, but a tall, emaciated, sallow, 
and sickly-looking man, dressed in a scholar’s garb of 
black. He was beyond the middle term of life, with 
grey hair, a thin, grey beard, and a face singularly 
marked with intellect and cultivation, but which could 
never, even in his more youthful days, have expressed 
much warmth of heart. 

Nothing could exceed the intentness with which this 
scientific gardener examined every shrub which grew 
in his path: it seemed as if he was looking into their 
inmost nature, making observations in regard to their 
creative essence, and discovering why one leaf grew in 
this shape and another in that, and wherefore such and 
such flowers differed among themselves in hue and 
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perfume. Nevertheless, in spite of this deep in- 
telligence on his part, there was no approach to 
intimacy between himself and these vegetable ex- 
istences. On the contrary, he avoided their actual 
touch or the direct inhaling of their odours with a 
caution that impressed Giovanni most disagreeably ; 
for the man’s demeanour was that of one walking among 
malignant influences, such as savage beasts, or deadly 
snakes, or evil spirits, which, should he allow them 
one moment of licence, would wreak upon him some 
terrible fatality. It was strangely frightful to the 
young man’s imagination to see this air of insecurity 
in a person cultivating a garden, that most simple and 
innocent of human toils, and which had been alike 
the joy and labour of the unfallen parents of the race. 
Was this garden, then, the Eden of the present 
world? And this man, with such a perception of 
harm in what his own hands caused to grow—was he 
the Adam? | 

The distrustful gardener, while plucking away the 
dead leaves or pruning the too luxuriant growth of the 
shrubs, defended his hands with a pair of thick gloves. 
Nor were these his only armour. When, in his walk 
through the garden, he came to the magnificent plant 
that hung its purple gems beside the marble fountain, 
he placed a kind of mask over his mouth and nostrils, 
as if all this beauty did but conceal a deadlier malice ; 
but, finding his task still too dangerous, he drew 
back, removed the mask, and called loudly, but in 
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the infirm voice of a person affected with inward 
disease, — 

‘Beatrice! Beatrice!’ 

‘Here am I, my father. What would you?’ cried 
a rich and youthful voice from the window of the 
opposite house,—a voice as rich as a tropical sunset, 
and which made Giovanni, though he knew not why, 
think of deep hues of purple or crimson and of 
perfumes heavily delectable. ‘Are you in _ the 
garden?’ 

‘Yes, Beatrice,’ answered the gardener ; ‘and I need 
your help.’ 

Soon there emerged from under a sculptured portal 
the figure of a young girl, arrayed with as much rich- 
ness of taste as the most splendid of the flowers, 
beautiful as the day, and with a bloom so deep and 
vivid that one shade more would have been too much. 
She looked redundant with life, health, and energy ; all 
of which attributes were bound down and compressed, 
as it were, and girdled tensely, in their luxuriance, by 
her virgin zone. Yet Giovanni’s fancy must have 
grown morbid while he looked down into the garden; 
for the impression which the fair stranger made upon 
him was as if here were another flower, the human 
sister of those vegetable ones, as beautiful as they, 
more beautiful than the richest of them, but still to be 
touched only with a glove, nor to be approached 
without a mask. As Beatrice came down the garden- 
path, it was observable that she handled and inhaled 
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the odour of several of the plants which her father had 
most sedulously avoided. 

‘Here, Beatrice,’ said the latter, ‘see how many 
needful offices require to be done to our chief treasure. 
Yet, shattered as I am, my life might pay the penalty 
of approaching it so closely as circumstances demand. 
Henceforth, I fear, this plant must be consigned to 
your sole charge.’ 

‘And gladly will I undertake it,’ cried again the rich 
tones of the young lady, as she bent towards the 
magnificent plant and opened her arms as if to embrace 
it. ‘Yes, my sister, my splendour, it shall be Beatrice’s 
task to nurse and serve thee; and thou shalt reward 
her with thy kisses and perfumed breath, which to her 
is as the breath of life.’ 

Then, with all the tenderness in her manner that was 
so strikingly expressed in her words, she busied herself 
with such attentions as the plant seemed to require; 
and Giovanni, at his lofty window, rubbed his eyes, 
and almost doubted whether it were a girl tending her 
favourite flower, or one sister performing the duties of 
affection to another. The scene soon terminated. — 
Whether Dr. Rappaccini had finished his labours in 
the garden, or that his watchful eye had caught the 
stranger’s face, he now took his daughter’s arm and 
retired. Night was already closing in; oppressive 
exhalations seemed to proceed from the plants and 
steal upward past the open window; and Giovanni, 
closing the lattice, went to his couch and dreamed of 
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a rich flower and beautiful girl. Flower and maiden 
were different, and yet the same, and fraught with some 
strange peril in either shape. 

But there is an influence in the light of morning that 
tends to rectify whatever errors of fancy, or even of 
judgment, we may have incurred during the sun’s 
decline, or among the shadows of the night, or in the 
less wholesome glow of moonshine. Giovanni's first 
movement, on starting from sleep, was to throw open 
the window and gaze down into the garden which his 
dreams had made so fertile of mysteries. He was 
surprised, and a little ashamed, to find how real and 
matter-of-fact an affair it proved to be, in the first rays 
of the sun which gilded the dewdrops that hung upon 
leaf and blossom, and, while giving a brighter beauty 
to each rare flower, brought everything within the 
limits of ordinary experience. The young man rejoiced 
that, in the heart of the barren city, he had the privi- 
lege of overlooking this spot of lovely and luxuriant 
vegetation. It would serve, he said to himself, as a 
symbolic language to keep him in communion with 
Nature. Neither the sickly and thought-worn Dr. 
Giacomo Rappaccini, it is true, nor his_ brilliant 
daughter, were now visible; so that Giovanni could 
not determine how much of the singularity which he 
attributed to both was due to their own qualities and 
how much to his wonder-working fancy; but he was 
inclined to take a most rational view of the whole 
matter. | 
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In the course of the day he paid his respects to 
Signor Pietro Baglioni, professor of medicine in the 
university, a physician of eminent repute, to whom 
Giovanni had brought a letter of introduction. The 
professor was an elderly personage, apparently of genial 
nature and habits that might almost be called jovial. 
He kept the young man to dinner, and made himself 
very agreeable by the freedom and liveliness of his 
conversation, especially when warmed by a flask or two 
of Tuscan wine. Giovanni, conceiving that men of 
science, inhabitants of the same city, must needs be on 
familiar terms with one another, took an opportunity 
to mention the name of Dr. Rappaccini. But the 
professor did not respond with so much cordiality as 
he had anticipated. 

‘Ill would it become a teacher of the divine art of 
medicine,’ said Professor Pietro Baglioni, in answer to 
a question of Giovanni, ‘to withhold due and well- 
considered praise of a physician so eminently skilled as 
Rappaccini; but, on the other hand, I should answer 
it but scantily to my conscience were I to permit 
a worthy youth like yourself, Signor Giovanni, the son 
of an ancient friend, to imbibe erroneous ideas respect- 
ing a man who might hereafter chance to hold your 
life and death in his hands. The truth is, our worship- 
ful Dr. Rappaccini has as much science as any member 
of the faculty—with perhaps one single exception—in 
Padua, or all Italy; but there are certain grave objec- 
tions to his professional character.’ 
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‘And what are they?’ asked the young man. 

‘Has my friend Giovanni any disease of body or 
heart, that he is so inquisitive about physicians?’ said 
the professor, with a smile. ‘But as for Rappaccini, 
it is said of him—and I, who know the man well, can 
answer for its truth—that he cares infinitely more for 
science than for mankind. His patients are interesting 
to him only as subjects for some new experiment. He 
would sacrifice human life, his own among the rest, or 
whatever else was dearest to him, for the sake of 
adding so much as a grain of mustard-seed to the 
great heap of his accumulated knowledge.’ 

‘Methinks he is an awful man indeed,’ remarked 
Guasconti, mentally recalling the cold and purely 
intellectual aspect of Rappaccini. ‘And yet, worship- 
ful professor, is it not a noble spirit? Are there many 
men capable of so spiritual a love of science?’ 

‘God forbid,’ answered the professor, somewhat 
testily ; ‘at least, unless they take sounder views of the 
healing art than those adopted by Rappaccini. It is 
his theory that all medicinal virtues are comprised 
within those substances which we term vegetable 
poisons. These he cultivates with his own hands, and 
is said even to have produced new varieties of poison 
more horribly deleterious than Nature, without the 
assistance of this learned person, would ever have 
plagued the world withal. That the signor doctor 
does less mischief than might be expected with such 
dangerous substances, is undeniable. Now and then, 
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it must be owned, he has effected, or seemed to effect, 
a marvellous cure; but, to tell you my private mind, 
Signor Giovanni, he should receive little credit for 
such instances of success,—they being probably the 
work of chance,—but should be held strictly account- 
able for his failures, which may justly be considered 
his own work.’ 

The youth might have taken Baglioni’s opinions 
with many grains of allowance had he known that 
there was a professional warfare of long continuance 
between him and Dr. Rappaccini, in which the latter 
was generally thought to have gained the advantage. 
If the reader be inclined to judge for himself, we refer 
him to certain black-letter tracts on both sides, pre- 
served in the medical department of the University of 
Padua. 

‘I know not, most learned professor,’ returned 
Giovanni, after musing on what had been said of 
Rappaccini’s exclusive zeal for science,—‘I know not 
how dearly this physician may love his art; but 
surely there is one object more dear to him. He 
has a daughter.’ 

‘Aha!’ cried the professor, with a laugh. ‘So now 
our friend Giovanni's secret is out. You have heard 
of this daughter, whom all the young men in Padua 
are wild about, though not half a dozen have ever had 
the good hap to see her face. I know little of the 
Signora Beatrice save that Rappaccini is said to have 
instructed her deeply in his science, and that, young 
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and beautiful as fame reports her, she is already 
qualified to fill a professor’s chair. Perchance her 
father destines her for mine! Other absurd rumours 
there be, not worth talking about or listening to. So 
now, Signor Giovanni, drink off your glass of lachryma.’ 

Guasconti returned to his lodgings somewhat heated 
with the wine he had quaffed, and which caused his 
brain to swim with strange fantasies in reference to 
Dr. Rappaccini and the beautiful Beatrice. On his 
way, happening to pass by a florist’s, he bought a fresh 
bouquet of flowers. 

Ascending to his chamber, he seated himself near 
the window, but within the shadow thrown by the 
depth of the wall, so that he could look down into 
the garden with little risk of being discovered. All 
beneath his eye was a solitude. The strange plants 
were basking in the sunshine, and now and then 
nodding gently to one another, as if in acknowledgment 
of sympathy and kindred. In the midst, by the shattered 
fountain, grew the magnificent shrub, with its purple 
gems clustering all over it; they glowed in the air, and 
gleamed back again out of the depths of the pool, 
which thus seemed to overflow with coloured radiance 
from the rich reflection that was steeped in it. At 
. first, as we have said, the garden was a solitude. Soon, 
however,—as Giovanni had half hoped, half feared, 
would be the case,—a figure appeared beneath the 
antique sculptured portal, and came down between 
the rows of plants, inhaling their various perfumes as 
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if she were one of those beings of old classic fable 
that lived upon sweet odours. On again beholding 
Beatrice, the young man was even startled to perceive 
how much her beauty exceeded his recollection of it; 
so brilliant, so vivid, was its character, that she glowed 
amid the sunlight, and, as Giovanni whispered to him- 
self, positively illuminated the more shadowy intervals 
of the garden-path. Her face being now more revealed 
than on the former occasion, he was struck by its expres- 
sion of simplicity and sweetness,—qualities that had 
not entered into his idea of her character, and which 
made him ask anew what manner of mortal she might 
be. Nor did he fail again to observe, or imagine, an 
analogy between the beautiful girl and the gorgeous 
shrub that hung its gemlike flowers over the fountain, 
—a resemblance which Beatrice seemed to have 
indulged -a fantastic humour in heightening, both by 
the arrangement of her dress and the selection of its 
hues. , 

Approaching the shrub, she threw open her arms, as 
with a passionate ardour, and drew its branches into 
an intimate embrace,—so intimate that her features 
were hidden in its leafy bosom and her glistening 
ringlets all intermingled with the flowers. 

‘Give me thy breath, my sister,’ exclaimed Beatrice ; 
‘for Iam faint with common air. And give me this 
flower of thine, which I separate with gentlest fingers 
from the stem and place it close beside my heart.’ 

With these words the beautiful daughter of Rappaccini 
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plucked one of the richest blossoms of the shrub, and 
was about to fasten itin her bosom. But now, unless 
Giovanni’s draughts of wine had bewildered his senses, 
a singular incident occurred. A small orange-coloured 
reptile, of the lizard or chameleon species, chanced to 
be creeping along the path, just at the feet of Beatrice. 
It appeared to Giovanni,—but, at the distance from 
which he gazed, he could scarcely have seen anything 
sO minute,—it appeared to him, however, that a drop 
or two of moisture from the broken stem of the flower 
descended upon the lizard’s head. For an instant the 
reptile contorted itself violently, and then lay motion- 
less in the sunshine. Beatrice observed this remarkable 
phenomenon, and crossed herself, sadly, but without 
surprise; nor did she therefore hesitate to arrange 
the fatal flower in her bosom. There it blushed, 
and almost glimmered with the dazzling effect of a 
precious stone, adding to her dress and aspect the one 
appropriate charm which nothing else in the world 
could have supplied. But Giovanni, out of the shadow 
of his window, bent forward and shrank back, and 
murmured and trembled. 

‘Am I awake? Have I my senses?’ said he to him- 
self. ‘What is this being? Beautiful shall I call her, 
or inexpressibly terrible ?’ 

Beatrice now strayed carelessly through the garden, 
approaching closer beneath Giovanni’s window, so that 
he was compelled to thrust his head quite out of its 
concealment in order to gratify the intense and painful 
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curiosity which she excited. At this moment there 
came a beautiful insect over the garden-wall: it had, 
perhaps, wandered through the city, and found no 
flowers or verdure among those antique haunts of men 
until the heavy perfumes of Dr. Rappaccini’s shrubs 
had lured it from afar. Without alighting on the 
flowers, this winged brightness seemed to be attracted 
by Beatrice, and lingered in the air and fluttered about 
her head. Now, here it could not be but that Giovanni 
Guasconti’s eyes deceived him. Be that as it might, 
he fancied that, while Beatrice was gazing at the insect 
with childish delight, it grew faint and fell at her feet; 
its bright wings shivered ; it was dead,—from no cause 
that he could discern, unless it were the atmosphere of 
her breath. Again Beatrice crossed herself and sighed 
heavily as she bent over the dead insect. 

An impulsive movement of Giovanni drew her eyes 
to the window. There she beheld the beautiful head 
of the young man—rather a Grecian than an Italian 
head, with fair, regular features, and a glistening of 
gold among his ringlets—gazing down upon her like 
a being that hovered in mid-air. Scarcely knowing 
what he did, Giovanni threw down the bouquet which 
he had hitherto held in his hand. . 

‘Signora,’ said he, ‘there are pure and healthful 
flowers. Wear them for the sake of Giovanni 
Guasconti.’ | | 

‘Thanks, signor,’ replied Beatrice, with her rich 
voice, that came forth as it were like a gush of music, 
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and with a mirthful expression half childish and half 
womanlike. ‘I accept your gift, and would fain 
recompense it with this precious purple flower; but, 
if I toss it into the air, it will not reach you. So 
Signor Guasconti must even content himself with my 
thanks.’ 

She lifted the bouquet from the ground, and then, as 
if inwardly ashamed at having stepped aside from her 
maidenly reserve to respond to a stranger’s greeting, 
passed swiftly homeward through the garden. But, 
few as the moments were, it seemed to Giovanni, 
when she was on the point of vanishing beneath the 
sculptured portal, that his beautiful bouquet was 
already beginning to wither in her grasp. It was an 
idle thought; there could be no possibility of dis- 
tinguishing a faded flower from a fresh one at so 
great a distance. 

For many days after this incident the young man 
avoided the window that looked into Dr. Rappaccini’s 
garden, as if something ugly and monstrous would have 
blasted his eyesight had he been betrayed into a glance. 
He felt conscious of having put himself, to a certain 
extent, within the influence of an unintelligible power 
by the communication which he had opened with 
Beatrice. The wisest course would have been, if his 
heart were in any real danger, to quit his lodgings 
and Padua itself at once; the next wiser, to have 
accustomed himself, as far as possible, to the familiar 
and daylight view of Beatrice,—thus bringing her 
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rigidly and systematically within the limits of ordinary 
experience. Least of all, while avoiding her sight, 
ought Giovanni to have remained so near this extra- 
ordinary being that the proximity and possibility even 
of intercourse should give a kind of substance and 
reality to the wild vagaries which his imagination ran 
riot continually in producing. Guasconti had not a 
deep heart,—or, at all events, its depths were not 
sounded now; but he had a quick fancy, and an ardent 
Southern temperament, which rose every instant to a 
higher fever pitch. Whether or no Beatrice possessed 
those terrible attributes, that fatal breath, the affinity 
with those so beautiful and deadly flowers, which were 
indicated by what Giovanni had witnessed, she had at 
least instilled a fierce and subtle poison into his system. 
It was not love, although her rich beauty was a madness 
to him; nor horror, even while he fancied her spirit to 
be imbued with the same baneful essence that seemed 
to pervade her physical frame; but a wild offspring of 
both love and horror that had each parent in it, and 
burned like one and shivered like the other. Giovanni° 
knew not what to dread; still less did he know what 
to hope; yet hope and dread kept a continual warfare 
in his breast, alternately vanquishing one another and 
starting up afresh to renew the contest. Blessed are all 
simple emotions, be they dark or bright! It is the lurid ~ 
intermixture of the two that produces the illuminating 
blaze of the infernal regions. 

Sometimes he endeavoured to assuage the fever of 
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his spirit by a rapid walk through the streets of Padua 
or beyond its gates: his footsteps kept time with the 
throbbings of his brain, so that the walk was apt to 
accelerate itself to a race. One day he found himself 
arrested; his arm was seized by a portly personage, 
who had turned back on recognising the young man 
and expended much breath in overtaking him. 

‘Signor Giovanni! Stay, my young friend!’ cried 
he. ‘Have you forgotten me? That might well be 
the case if I were as much altered as yourself.’ 

It was Baglioni, whom Giovanni had avoided ever 
since their first meeting, from a doubt that the pro- 
fessor’s sagacity would look too deeply into his secrets. 
Endeavouring to recover himself, he stared forth wildly 
from his inner world into the outer one and spoke like 
a man in a dream. 

‘Yes; I am Giovanni Guasconti. You are Professor 
Pietro Baglioni. Now let me pass!’ 

‘Not yet, not yet, Signor Giovanni Guasconti,’ said 
the professor, smiling, but at the same time scrutinis- 
ing the youth with an earnest glance. ‘What! did I 
grow up side by side with your father? and shall his 
son pass me like a stranger in these old streets of 
Padua? Stand still, Signor Giovanni ; for we must 
have a word or two before we part.’ 

‘Speedily, then, most worshipful professor, speedily,’ 
said Giovanni, with feverish impatience. ‘Does not 
your worship see that I am in haste?’ 

Now, while he was speaking there came a man in 
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black along the street, stooping and moving feebly, 
like a person in inferior health. His face was all 
overspread with a most sickly and sallow hue, but 
yet so pervaded with an expression of piercing and 
active intellect that an observer might easily have over- 
looked the merely physical attributes and have seen 
only this wonderful energy. As he passed, this person 
exchanged a cold and distant salutation with Baglioni, 
but fixed his eyes upon Giovanni with an intentness that 
seemed to bring out whatever was within him worthy of 
notice. Neveitheless, there was a peculiar quietness in 
the look, as if taking merely a speculative, not a human, 
interest in the young man. 

‘Itis Dr. Rappaccini!’ whispered the professor when 
the stranger had passed. ‘Has he ever seen your face 
before ?’ 

‘Not that I know,’ answered Giovanni, starting at the 
name. 

‘He has seen you! he must have seen you!’ said 
Baglioni, hastily. ‘For some purpose or other, this 
man of science is making a study of you. I know 
that look of his. It is the same that coldly illumin- 
ates his face as he bends over a bird, a mouse, or a 
butterfly ; which, in pursuance of some experiment, he 
‘has killed by the perfume of a flower; a look as deep 
as nature itself, but without nature’s warmth of love. 
Signor Giovanni, I will stake my life upon it, you are 
the subject of one of Rappaccini’s experiments !’ 

‘Will you make a fool of me?’ cried Giovanni pas- 
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sionately. ‘ Z#as, signor professor, were an untoward 
experiment.’ 

‘Patience! patience!’ replied the imperturbable pro- 
fessor. ‘I tell thee, my poor Giovanni, that Rappaccini 
has a scientific interest in thee. Thou hast fallen into 
fearful hands! And the Signora Beatrice,—what part 
does she act in this mystery?’ 

But Guasconti, finding Baglioni’s pertinacity intoler- 
able, here broke away, and was gone before the professor 
could again seize his arm. He looked after the young ~ 
man intently and shook his head. 

‘This must not be,’ said Baglioni to himself. ‘The 
youth is the son of my old friend, and shall not come 
to any harm from which the arcana of medical science 
can preserve him. Besides, it is too insufferable an 
impertinence in Rappaccini thus to snatch the lad out 
of my own hands, as I may say, and make use of him 
for his infernal experiments. This daughter of his! 
It shall be looked to. Perchance, most learned 
Rappaccini, I may foil you where you little dream 
of it!’ 

Meanwhile Giovanni had pursued a circuitous route, 
and at length found himself at the door of his lodgings. 
As he crossed the threshold he was met by old Lisabetta, 
who smirked and smiled, and was evidently desirous to 
attract his attention; vainly, however, as the ebullition 
of his feelings had momentarily subsided into a cold and 
dull vacuity. He turned his eyes full upon the withered 
face that was puckering itself into a smile, but seemed to 
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behold it not. The old dame, therefore, laid her grasp 
upon his cloak. 

‘Signor! signor!’ whispered she, still with a smile 
over the whole breadth of her visage, so that it looked 
not unlike a grotesque carving in wood, darkened by 
centuries. ‘Listen, signor! There isa private entrance 
into the garden !’ | 

‘What do you say?’ exclaimed Giovanni, turning 
quickly about, as if an inanimate thing should start into 
feverish life. ‘A private entrance into Dr. Rappaccini’s 
garden ?’ 

‘Hush! hush! not so loud!’ whispered Lisabetta, 
putting her hand over his mouth. ‘Yes; into the 
worshipful doctor’s garden, where you may see all his 
fine shrubbery. Many a young man in Padua would 
give gold to be admitted among those flowers. 

Giovanni put a piece of gold into her hand. 

‘Show me the way,’ said he. 

A surmise, probably excited by his conversation with 
Baglioni, crossed his mind, that this interposition of 
old Lisabetta might perchance be connected with the 
intrigue, whatever were its nature, in which the pro- 
fessor seemed to suppose that Dr. Rappaccini was 
_ involving him. But such a suspicion, though it dis- 
turbed Giovanni, was inadequate to restrain him. The 
instant that he was aware of the possibility of approach- 
ing Beatrice, it seemed an absolute necessity of his 
existence to do so. It mattered not whether she were 
angel or demon ; he was irrevocably within her sphere, 
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and must obey the law that whirled him onward, in 
ever-lessening circles, towards a result which he did not 
attempt to foreshadow; and yet, strange to say, there 
came across him a sudden doubt whether this intense 
interest on his part were not delusory: whether it were 
really of so deep and positive a nature as to justify him 
in now thrusting himself into an incalculable position ; 
whether it were not merely the fantasy of a young man’s 
brain, only slightly or not at all connected with his heart. 

He paused, hesitated, turned half about, but again 
went on. His withered guide led him along several 
obscure passages, and finally undid a door, through 
which, as it was opened, there came the sight and 
sound of rustling leaves, with the broken sunshine 
glimmering among them. Giovanni stepped forth, 
and, forcing himself through the entanglement of a 
shrub that wreathed its tendrils over the hidden entrance, 
stood beneath his own window in the open area of Dr. 
Rappaccini’s garden. 

How often is it the case that, when impossibilities 
have come to pass, and dreams have condensed their 
misty substance into tangible realities, we find ourselves 
calm, and even coldly self-possessed, amid circumstances 
which it would have been a delirium of joy or agony 
to anticipate! Fate delights to thwart us thus. Pas- 
sion will choose his own time to rush upon the scene, 
and lingers sluggishly behind when an appropriate 
adjustment of events would seem to summons his 
appearance. So was it now with Giovanni. Day 
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after day his pulses had throbbed with feverish blood 
at the improbable idea of an interview with Beatrice, 
and of standing with her, face to face, in this very 
garden, basking in the Oriental sunshine of her beauty, 
and snatching from her full gaze the mystery which he 
deemed the riddle of his own existence. But now 
there was a singular and untimely equanimity within 
his breast. He threw a glance around the garden to 
discover if Beatrice or her father were present, and, 
perceiving that he was alone, began a critical observa- 
tion of the plants. 

The aspect of one and all of them dissatisfied him ; 
their gorgeousness seemed fierce, passionate, and even 
unnatural. There was hardly an individual shrub 
which a wanderer, straying by himself, through a forest, 
would not have been startled to find growing wild, as 
if an unearthly face had glared at him out of the 
thicket. Several also would have shocked a delicate 
instinct by an appearance of artificialness indicating 
that there had been such commixture, and, as it were 
adultery of various vegetable species, that the produc- 
tion was no longer of God’s making, but the monstrous 
offspring of man’s depraved fancy, glowing with only 
an evil mockery of beauty. They were probably the 
result of experiment, which in one or two cases had 
succeeded in mingling plants individually lovely into 
a compound possessing the questionable and ominous 
character that distinguished the whole growth of the 
garden. In fine, Giovanni recognised but two or three 
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plants in the collection, and those of a kind that he 
well knew to be poisonous. While busy with these 
contemplations he heard the rustling of a_ silken 
garment, and, turning, beheld Beatrice emerging from 
beneath the sculptured portal. 

Giovanni had not considered with himself what 
should be his deportment ; whether he should apologise 
for his intrusion into the garden, or assume that he 
was there with the privity at least, if not by the desire, 
of Dr. Rappaccini or his daughter; but Beatrice’s 
manner placed him at his ease, though leaving him 
still in doubt by what agency he had gained admittance. 
She came lightly along the path, and met him near the 
broken fountain. There was surprise in her face, but 
brightened by a simple and kind expression of 
pleasure. 

‘You are a connoisseur in flowers, signor,’ said 
Beatrice, with a smile, alluding to the bouquet which 
he had flung her from the window. ‘It is no marvel, 
therefore, if the sight of my father’s rare collection has 
tempted you to take a nearer view. If he were here 
he could tell you many strange and interesting facts 
as to the nature and habits of these shrubs; for he 
has spent a lifetime in such studies, and this garden is 
his world.’ 

‘And yourself, lady,’ observed Giovanni, ‘if fame 
says true, you likewise are deeply skilled in the virtues 
indicated by these rich blossoms and these spicy 
perfumes. Would you deign to be my instructress, 
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I should prove an apter scholar than if taught by 
Signor Rappaccini himself,’ 

‘ Are there such idle rumours ?’ asked Beatrice, with 
the music of a pleasant laugh. ‘Do people say that 
I am skilled in my father’s science of plants? What 
a jest is there! No; though I have grown up among 
these flowers, I know no more of them than their hues 
and perfume; and sometimes methinks I would fain 
rid myself of even that small knowledge. There are 
many flowers here, and those not the least brilliant, 
that shock and offend me when they meet my eye. 
But pray, signor, do not believe these stories about my 
science. Believe nothing of me save what you see with 
your own eyes.’ 

‘And must I believe all that I have seen with my 
own eyes?’ asked Giovanni, pointedly, while the 
recollection of former scenes made him shrink. ‘No, 
signora; you demand too littleof me. Bid me believe 
nothing save what comes from your own lips.’ 

It would appear that Beatrice understood him. 
There came a deep flush to her cheek ; but she looked 
full into Giovanni’s eyes, and responded to his gaze 
of uneasy suspicion with a queen-like haughtiness. 

‘I do so bid you, signor,’ she replied. ‘ Forget 
whatever you may have fancied in regard to me. If 
true to the outward senses, still it may be false in its 
essence; but the words of Beatrice Rappaccini’s lips 
are true from the depths of the heart outward. ‘Those 
you may believe.’ 
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A fervour glowed in her whole aspect, and beamed 
upon Giovanni's consciousness like the light of truth 
itself; but while she spoke there was a fragrance in 
the atmosphere around her, rich and delightful, though 
evanescent, yet which the young man, from an 
indefinable reluctance, scarcely dared to draw into his 
lungs. It might be the odour of the flowers. Could 
it be Beatrice’s breath which thus embalmed her words 
with a strange richness, as if by steeping them in her 
heart? A faintness passed like a shadow over 
Giovanni and flitted away; he seemed to gaze through 
the beautiful girl’s eyes into her transparent soul, and 
felt no more doubt or fear. 

The tinge of passion that had coloured Beatrice’s 
manner vanished; she became gay, and appeared to 
derive a pure delight from her communion with the 
youth not unlike what the maiden of a lonely island 
might have felt conversing with a voyager from the 
civilised world. Evidently her experience of life had 
been confined within the limits of that garden. She 
talked now about matters as simple as the daylight or 
summer clouds, and now asked questions in reference 
to the city, or Giovanni’s distant home, his friends, his 
mother, and his sisters,—questions indicating such 
seclusion, and such lack of familiarity with modes and 
forms, that Giovanni responded as if to an infant. 
Her spirit gushed out before him like a fresh rill that 
was just catching its first glimpse of the sunlight and 
wondering at the reflections of earth and sky which 
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were flung into its bosom. ‘There came thoughts, too, 
from a deep source, and fantasies of a gemlike 
brilliancy, as if diamonds and rubies sparkled upward 
among the bubbles of the fountain. Ever and anon there 
gleamed across the young man’s mind a sense of 
wonder that he should be walking side by side with 
the being who had wrought upon his imagination, 
whom he had idealised in such hues of terror, in whom 
he had positively witnessed such manifestations of 
dreadful attributes,—-that he should be conversing with 
Beatrice like a brother, and should find her so human 
and so maiden-like. But such reflections were only 
momentary ; the effect of her character was too real 
not to make itself familiar at once. 

In this free intercourse they had strayed through the 
garden, and now, after many turns among its avenues, 
were come to the shattered fountain, beside which 
grew the magnificent shrub, with its treasury of glowing 
blossoms. A fragrance was diffused from it which 
Giovanni recognised as identical with that which he 
had attributed to Beatrice’s breath, but incomparably 
more powerful. As her eyes fell upon it, Giovanni 
beheld her press her hand to her bosom as if her heart 
were throbbing suddenly and painfully. 

‘For the first time in my life,’ murmured she, 
addressing the shrub, ‘I had forgotten thee.’ 

‘I remember, signora,’ said Giovanni, ‘ that you once 
promised to reward me with one of these living gems 
for the bouquet which I had the happy boldness to 
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fling to your feet. Permit me now to pluck it as a 
memorial of this interview.’ 

He made a step towards the shrub with extended 
hand; but Beatrice darted forward, uttering a shriek 
that went through his heart like a dagger. She caught 
his hand and drew it back with the whole force of her 
slender figure. Giovanni felt her touch thrilling 
through his fibres. 

‘Touch it not!’ exclaimed she, in a voice of agony. 
‘Not for thy life! It is fatal!’ 

Then, hiding her face, she fled from him and 
vanished beneath the sculptured portal. As Giovanni 
followed her with his eyes, he beheld the emaciated 
figure and pale intelligence of Dr. Rappaccini, who had 
been watching the scene, he knew not how long, within 
the shadow of the entrance. 

No sooner was Guasconti alone in his chamber than 
the image of Beatrice came back to his passionate 
musings, invested with all the witchery that had been 
gathering around it ever since his first glimpse of her, 
and now likewise imbued with a tender warmth of 
girlish womanhood. She was human; her nature was 
endowed with all gentle and feminine qualities; she 
was worthiest to be worshipped; she was capable, 
surely, on her part, of the height and heroism of love. 
Those tokens which he had hitherto considered as 
proofs of a frightful peculiarity in her physical and 
moral system were now either forgotten or by the 
subtle sophistry of passion transmitted into a golden 
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crown of enchantment, rendering Beatrice the more 
admirable by so much as she was the more unique. 
Whatever had looked ugly was now beautiful; or, if 
incapable of such a change, it stole away and hid 
itself among those shapeless half-ideas which throng 
the dim region beyond the daylight of our perfect 
consciousness. Thus did he spend the night, nor fell 
asleep until the dawn had begun to awake the 
slumbering flowers in Dr. Rappaccini’s garden, whither 
Giovanni’s dreams doubtless led him. Up rose the 
sun in his due season, and flinging his beams upon 
the young man’s eyelids, awoke him to a sense of pain. 
When thoroughly aroused, he became sensible of a 
burning and tingling agony in his hand,—in his right 
hand,—the very hand which Beatrice had grasped in 
her own when he was on the point of plucking one of 
the gemlike flowers. On the back of that hand there 
was now a purple print like that of four small fingers, 
and the likeness of a slender thumb upon his wrist. 

O, how stubbornly does love,—or even that cunning 
semblance of love which flourishes in the imagination, 
but strikes no depth of root into the heart,—how 
stubbornly does it hold its faith until the moment 
comes when it is doomed to vanish into thin mist! 
Giovanni wrapped a handkerchief about his hand and 
wondered what evil thing had stung him, and soon 
forgot his pain ina reverie of Beatrice. 

After the first interview, a second was in the 
inevitable course of what we call fate. A third; a 
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fourth; and a meeting with Beatrice in the garden was 
no longer an incident in Giovanni’s daily life, but the 
whole space in which he might be said to live; for 
the anticipation and memory of that ecstatic hour 
made up the remainder. Nor was it otherwise with the 
daughter of Rappaccini, She watched for the youth’s 
appearance and flew to his side with confidence as 
unreserved as if they had been playmates from early 
infancy,—as if they were such playmates still. If, by 
any unwonted chance, he failed to come at the 
appointed moment she stood beneath the window and 
sent up the rich sweetness of her tones to float around 
him in his chamber and echo and reverberate through- 
out his heart: ‘Giovanni! Giovanni! Why tarriest 
thou? Come down!’ And down he hastened into 
that Eden of poisonous flowers. 

But, with all this intimate familiarity, there was still 
a reserve in Beatrice’s demeanour, so rigidly and 
invariably sustained, that the idea of infringing it 
scarcely occurred to his imagination. By all appreci- 
able signs, they loved; they had looked love with eyes 
that conveyed the holy secret from the depths of one 
soul into the depths of the other, as if it were too 
sacred to be whispered by the way; they had even 
spoken love in those gushes of passion when their 
spirits darted forth in articulated breath like tongues 
of long-hidden flame ; and yet there had been no seal 
of lips, no clasp of hands, nor any slightest caress 
such as love claims and hallows. He had never 
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touched one of the gleaming ringlets of her hair ; her 
garment —so marked was the physical barrier between 
them—had never been waved against him by a breeze. 
On the few occasions when Giovanni had seemed 
tempted to overstep the limit, Beatrice grew so sad, so 
stern, and withal wore such a look of desolate separa- 
tion, shuddering at itself, that not a spoken word was 
requisite to repel him. At such times he was startled 
at the horrible suspicions that rose, monster-like, out 
of the caverns of his heart and stared him in the face; 
his love grew thin and faint as the morning mist ; his 
doubts alone had substance. But, when Beatrice’s 
face brightened again after the momentary shadow, she 
was transformed at once from the mysterious, question- 
able being whom he had watched with so much awe 
and horror; she was now the beautiful and unsophis- 
ticated girl whom he felt that his spirit knew with a 
certainty beyond all other knowledge. 

A considerable time had now passed since Giovanni’s 
last meeting with Baglioni. One morning, however, 
he was disagreeably surprised by a visit from the 
professor, whom he had scarcely thought of for whole 
weeks, and would willingly have forgotten still longer. 
Given up as he had long been to a pervading excite- 
ment, he could tolerate no companions except upon 
condition of their perfect sympathy with his present 
state of feeling. Such sympathy was not to be ex- 
pected from Professor Baglioni. 

The visitor chatted carelessly for a few moments 
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about the gossip of the city and the university, and then 
took up another topic. 

‘I have been reading an old classic author lately,’ 
said he, ‘and met with a story that strangely interested 
me. Possibly you may remember it. It is of an Indian 
prince, who sent a beautiful woman as a present to 
Alexander the Great. She was as lovely as the dawn 
and gorgeous as the sunset; but what especially 
distinguished her was a certain rich perfume in her 
breath,— richer than a garden of Persian roses. 
Alexander, as was natural to a youthful conqueror, 
fell in love at first sight with this magnificent stranger ; 
but a certain sage physician, happening to be present, 
discovered a terrible secret in regard to her.’ 

‘And what was that?’ asked Giovanni, turning his 
eyes downward, to avoid those of the professor. 

‘That this lovely woman,’ continued Baglioni, with 
emphasis, ‘had been nourished with poisons from 
her birth upward, until her whole nature was so imbued 
with them that she herself had become the deadliest 
poison in existence. Poison was her element of life. 
With that rich perfume of her breath she blasted the 
very air. Her love would have been poison,—her 
embrace death. Is not this a marvellous tale?’ 

‘A childish fable,’ answered Giovanni, nervously 
starting from his chair. ‘I marvel how your worship 
finds time to read such nonsense among your graver 
studies.’ 

‘By the bye,’ said the professor, looking uneasily 
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about him, ‘what singular fragrance is this in your 
apartment? Is it the perfume of your gloves? It is 
faint, but delicious; and yet, after all, by no means 
agreeable. Were I to breathe it long, methinks it would 
make meill. It is like the breath of a flower; but I 
see no flowers in the chamber.’ 

"Nor are there any,’ replied Giovanni, who had turned 
pale as the professor spoke; ‘nor, I think, is there 
any fragrance, except in your worship’s imagination. 
Odours, being a sort of element combined of the 
sensual and the spiritual, are apt to deceive us in this 
manner. ‘The recollection of a perfume, the bare idea 
of it, may easily be mistaken for a present reality.’ 

‘Ay; but my sober imagination does not often play 
such tricks,’ said Baglioni; ‘and, were I to fancy any 
kind of odour, it would be that of some vile apothecary 
drug, wherewith my fingers are likely enough to be 
imbued. Our worshipful friend Rappaccini, as I have 
heard, tinctures his medicaments with odours richer 
than those of Araby. Doubtless, likewise, the fair and 
learned Signora Beatrice would minister to her patients 
with draughts as sweet as a maiden’s breath; but woe 
to him that sips them !’ 

Giovanni’s face evinced many contending emotions. 
The tone in which the professor alluded to the pure 
and lovely daughter of Rappaccini was a torture to 
his soul; and yet the intimation of a. view of her 
character, opposite to his own, gave instantaneous 
distinctness to a thousand dim suspicions, which now 
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grinned at him like so many demons. But he strove 
hard to quell them and to respond to Baglioni with a 
true lover’s perfect faith. 

‘Signor professor,’ said he, ‘you were my father’s 
friend ; perchance, too, it is your purpose to act a 
friendly part towards his son. I would fain feel 
nothing towards you save respect and deference; but 
I pray you to observe, signor, that there is one subject 
on which we must not speak. You know not the 
Signora Beatrice. You cannot, therefore, estimate 
the wrong—the blasphemy, I may even say—that is 
offered to her character by a Jight or injurious word.’ 

‘Giovanni! my poor Giovanni!’ answered the pro- 
fessor, with a calm expression of pity, ‘I know this 
wretched girl far better than yourself. You shall hear 
the truth in respect to the poisoner Rappaccini and 
his poisonous daughter; yes, poisonous as she is 
beautiful. Listen; for, even should you do violence 
to my gray hairs, it shall not silence me. That old 
fable of the Indian woman has become a truth by the 
deep and deadly science of Rappaccini and in the 
person of the lovely Beatrice.’ 

Giovanni groaned and hid his face. 

‘ Her father,’ continued Baglioni, ‘was not restrained 
by natural affection from offering up his child in this 
horrible manner as the victim of his insane zeal for 
science ; for, let us do him justice, he is as true a man 
of science as ever distilled his own heart in an alembic. 
What, then, will be your fate? Beyond a doubt you 
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are selected as the material of some new experiment. 
Perhaps the result is to be death; perhaps a fate 
more awful still. Rappaccini, with what he calls 
the interest of science before his eyes, will hesitate at 
nothing.’ 

‘It is a dream,’ muttered Giovanni to himself; 
‘surely it is a dream.’ 

‘But,’ resumed the professor, ‘be of good cheer, son 
of my friend. It is not yet too late for the rescue. 
Possibly we may even succeed in bringing back this 
miserable child within the limits of ordinary nature, 
from which her father’s. madness has estranged her. 
Behold this little silver vase! It was wrought by the 
hands of the renowned Benvenuto Cellini, and is well 
worthy to be a love-gift to the fairest dame in Italy. 
But its contents are invaluable. One little sip of this 
antidote would have rendered the most virulent poisons 
of the Borgias innocuous. Doubt not that it will be 
as efficacious against those of Rappaccini. Bestow the 
vase, and the precious liquid within it, on your 
Beatrice, and hopefully await the result.’ 

Baglioni laid a small, exquisitely wrought silver vial 
on the table and withdrew, leaving what he had said 
to produce its effect upon the young man’s mind. 

‘We will thwart Rappaccini yet,’ thought he, chuck- 
ling to himself as he descended the stairs ; ‘but, let 
us confess the truth of him, he is a wonderful man,— 
a wonderful man indeed ; a vile empiric, however, in 
his practice, and therefore not to be tolerated by 
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those who respect the good old rules of the medical 
profession.’ 

Throughout Giovanni’s whole acquaintance with 
Beatrice, he had occasionally, as we have said, been 
haunted by dark surmises as to her character; yet so 
thoroughly had she made herself felt by him as a 
simple, natural, most affectionate, and guileless creature, 
that the image now held up by Professor Baglioni 
looked as strange and incredible as if it were not in 
accordance with his own original conception. True, 
there were ugly recollections connected with his first 
glimpses of the beautiful girl; he could not quite 
forget the bouquet that withered in her grasp, and the 
insect that perished amid the sunny air, by no ostensible 
agency save the fragrance of her breath. These in- 
cidents, however, dissolving in the pure light of her 
character, had no longer the efficacy of facts, but were 
acknowledged as mistaken fantasies, by whatever 
testimony cf the senses they might appear to be 
substantiated. There is something truer and more 
real than what we can see with the eyes and touch 
with the finger. On such better evidence had 
Giovanni founded his confidence in Beatrice, though 
rather by the necessary force of her high attributes 
than by any deep and generous faith on his part. But 
now his spirit was incapable of sustaining itself at the 
height to which the early enthusiasm of passion had 
exalted it; he fell down, grovelling among earthly 
doubts, and defiled therewith the pure whiteness of 
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Beatrice’s image. Not that he gave her up; he did 
but distrust. He resolved to institute some decisive 
test that should satisfy him, once for all, whether 
there were those dreadful peculiarities in her physical 
nature which could not be supposed to exist without 
some corresponding monstrosity of soul. His eyes, 
gazing down afar, might have deceived him as to the 
lizard, the insect, and the flowers; but if he could 
witness, at the distance of a few paces, the sudden 
blight of one fresh and healthful flower in Beatrice’s 
hand, there would be room for no further question. 
With this idea he hastened to the florist’s and purchased 
a bouquet that was still gemmed with the morning 
dewdrops. 

It was now the customary hour of his daily interview 
with Beatrice. Before descending into the garden, 
Giovanni failed not to look at his figure in the mirror, 
-~—a vanity to be expected in a beautiful young man, 
yet, as displaying itself at that troubled and feverish 
moment, the token of a certain shallowness of feeling 
and insincerity of character. He did gaze, however, 
and said to himself that his features had never before 
possessed so rich a grace, nor his eyes such vivacity, 
nor his cheeks so warm a hue of superabundant life. 

‘At least,’ thought he, ‘her poison has not yet in- 
sinuated itself into my system. I am no flower to 
perish in her grasp.’ 

W th that thought he turned his eyes on the bouquet, 
which he had never once laid aside from his hand. 
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A thrill of indefinable horror shot through his frame 
on perceiving that those dewy flowers were already 
beginning to droop; they wore the aspect of things 
that had been fresh and lovely yesterday. Giovanni 
grew white as marble, and stood motionless before 
the mirror, staring at his own reflection there as at 
the likeness of something frightful. He remembered 
Baglioni’s remark about the fragrance that seemed to 
pervade the chamber. It must have been the poison 
in his breath! Then he shuddered,—shuddered at 
himself. Recovering from his stupor, he began to 
watch with curious eye a spider that was busily at 
work hanging its web from the antique cornice of the 
apartment, crossing and re-crossing the artful system 
of interwoven lines,—as vigorous and active a spider 
as ever dandled from an old ceiling. Giovanni bent 
towards the insect, and emitted a deep, long breath. 
The spider suddenly ceased its toil; the web vibrated 
with a tremor originating in the body of the small 
artisan. Again Giovanni sent forth a breath, deeper, 
longer, and imbued with a venomous feeling out of 
his heart: he knew not whether he were wicked, or 
only desperate. The spider made a convulsive gripe 
with his limbs and hung dead across the window. 

‘Accursed! accursed!’ muttered Giovanni, address- 
ing himself. ‘Hast thou grown so poisonous that 
this deadly insect perishes by thy breath P’ 

At that moment a rich, sweet voice came floating 
up from the garden. 
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‘Giovanni! Giovanni! It is past the hour! Why 
tarriest thou? Come down!’ 

‘Yes,’ muttered Giovanni again. ‘She is the only 
being whom my breath may not slay! Would that it 
might !’ 

He rushed down, and in an instant was standing 
before the bright and loving eyes of Beatrice. A 
moment ago his wrath and despair had been so fierce 
that he could have desired nothing so much as to 
wither her by a glance; but with her actual presence 
there came influences which had too real an existence 
to be at once shaken off; recollections of the delicate 
and benign power of her feminine nature, which had 
so often enveloped him in a religious calm; recollec- 
tions of many a holy and passionate outgush of her 
heart, when the pure fountain had been unsealed from 
its depths and made invisible in its transparency to 
his mental eye; recollections which, had Giovanni 
known how to estimate them, would have assured him 
that all this ugly mystery was but an earthly illusion, 
and that, whatever mist of evil might seem to have 
gathered over her, the real Beatrice was a heavenly 
angel. Incapable as he was of such high faith, still 
her presence had not utterly lost its magic. Giovanni's 
rage was quelled into an aspect of sullen insensibility. 
Beatrice, with a quick spiritual sense, immediately felt 
that there was a gulf of blackness between them which 
neither he nor she could pass. They walked on 
together, sad and silent, and came thus to the marble 
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fountain and to its pool of water on the ground, in the 
midst of which grew the shrub that bore gemlike 
blossoms. Giovanni was affrighted at the eager enjoy- 
ment—the appetite, as it were—with which he found 
himself inhaling the fragrance of the flowers. 

‘Beatrice,’ asked he, abruptly, ‘whence came this 
shrub ?’ 

‘My father created it,’ answered she, with simplicity. 

‘Created it! created it!’ repeated Giovanni. ‘ What 
mean you, Beatrice?’ | 

‘He is a man fearfully acquainted with the secrets 
of nature,’ replied Beatrice; ‘and, at the hour when I 
first drew breath, this plant sprang from the soil, the 
offspring of his science, of his intellect, while I was 
but his earthly child. Approach it not!’ continued 
she, observing with terror that Giovanni was drawing 
nearer to the shrub. ‘It has qualities that you little 
dream of. But I, dearest Giovanni,—I grew up and 
blossomed with the plant and was nourished with its 
breath. It was my sister, and I loved it with a human 
affection, for, alas!—hast thou not suspected it?— 
there was an awful doom.’ 

Here Giovanni frowned so darkly upon her that 
Beatrice paused and trembled. But her faith in his 
tenderness reassured her, and made her blush that 
she had doubted for an instant. 

‘There was an awful doom,’ she continued, ‘the 
effect of my father’s fatal love of science, which 
estranged me from all society of my kind. Until 
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Heaven sent thee, dearest Giovanni, O, how lonely 
was thy poor Beatrice !’ 

‘Was it a hard doom?’ asked Giovanni, fixing his 
eyes upon her. 

‘Only of late have I known how hard it was,’ 
answered she, tenderly. ‘O yes; but my heart was 
torpid, and therefore quiet.’ 

Giovanni's rage broke forth from his sullen gloom 
like a lightning flash out of a dark cloud. 

‘Accursed one!’ cried he, with venomous scorn and 
anger. ‘And, finding thy solitude wearisome, thou 
hast severed me likewise from all the warmth of life 
and enticed me into thy region of unspeakable horror!’ 

‘Giovanni!’ exclaimed Beatrice, turning her large 
bright eyes upon his face. The force of his words had 
not found its way into her mind; she was merely 
thunderstruck. 

‘Yes, poisonous thing!’ repeated Giovanni, beside 
himself with passion. ‘Thou hast done it! Thou hast 
blasted me! Thou hast filled my veins with poison! 
Thou hast made me as hateful, as ugly, as loathsome 
and deadly a creature as thyself,—a world’s wonder of 
hideous monstrosity! Now, if our breath be happily 
as fatal to ourselves as to all others, let us join our 
lips in one kiss of unutterable hatred, and so die!’ 

‘What has befallen me?’ murmured Beatrice, with 
a low moan out of her heart. ‘Holy Virgin, pity me, 
a poor heart-broken child !’ 

‘Thou,—dost thou pray?’ cried Giovanni, still with 
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the same fiendish scorn. ‘Thy very prayers, as they 
come from thy lips, taint the atmosphere with death. 
Yes, yes; let us pray! Let us to church and dip our 
fingers in the holy water at the portal! They that 
come after us will perish as by a pestilence! Let us 
sign crosses in the air! It will be scattering curses 
abroad in the likeness of holy symbols !’ 

‘Giovanni,’ said Beatrice, calmly, for her grief was 
beyond passion, ‘why dost thou join thyself with me 
thus in those terrible words? JI, it is true, am the 
horrible thing thou namest me. But thou,—what hast 
thou to do, save with one other shudder at my hideous 
misery to go forth out of the garden and mingle with 
thy race, and forget that there ever crawled on earth 
such a monster as poor Beatrice?’ 

‘Dost thou pretend ignorance?’ asked Giovanni, 
scowling upon her. ‘Behold! this power have I 
gained from the pure daughter of Rappaccini.’ 

There was a swarm of summer insects flitting 
through the air in search of the food promised by the 
flower-odours of the fatal garden. They circled round 
Giovanni’s head, and were evidently attracted towards 
him by the same influence which had drawn them for 
an instant within the sphere of several of the shrubs. 
He sent forth a breath among them, and smiled bitterly 
at Beatrice as at least a score of the insects fell dead 
upon the ground. 

‘I see it! I see it!’ shrieked Beatrice. ‘It is my 
father’s fatal science! No, no, Giovanni; it was not I! 
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Never! never! I dreamed only to love thee and be 
with thee a little time, and so to let thee pass away, 
leaving but thine image in mine heart; for, Giovanni, 
believe it, though my body be nourished with poison, 
my spirit is God’s creature, and craves love as its daily 
food. But my father,—he has united us in this fearful 
sympathy. Yes; spurn me, tread upon me, kill me! 
O, what is death after such words as thine? But it 
was not I. Not for a world of bliss would I have 
done it.’ 

Giovanni’s passion had exhausted itself in its out- 
burst from his lips. There now came across him a 
sense, mournful, and not without tenderness, of the 
intimate and peculiar relationship between Beatrice 
and himself. They stood, as it were, in an utter 
solitude, which would be made none the less solitary 
by the densest throng of human life. Ought not, then, 
the desert of humanity around them to press this 
insulated pair closer together? If they should be cruel 
to one another, who was there to be kind to them? 
Besides, thought Giovanni, might there not still be a 
hope of his returning within the limits of ordinary 
nature, and leading Beatrice, the redeemed Beatrice, 
by the hand? O weak and selfish and unworthy spirit, 
that could dream of an earthly union and earthly 
happiness as possible, after such deep love had been 
so bitterly wronged as was Beatrice’s love by Giovanni’s 
blighting words! No, no; there could be no such 
hope. She must pass heavily, with that broken heart, 
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across the borders of Time; she must bathe her hurts 
in some fount of paradise, and forget her grief in the 
light of immortality, and ¢here be well. 

But Giovanni did not know it. 

‘Dear Beatrice,’ said he, approaching her, while she 
shrank away as always at his approach, but now with 
a different impulse,—‘ dearest Beatrice, our fate is not 
yet so desperate. Behold! there is a medicine, potent, 
as a wise physician has assured me, and almost divine 
in its efficacy. It is composed of ingredients the most 
opposite to those by which thy awful father has brought 
this calamity upon thee and me. It is distilled of 
blessed herbs. Shall we not quaff it together, and 
thus be purified from evil ?’ 

‘Give it me!’ said Beatrice, extending her hand to 
receive the little silver vial which Giovanni took from 
his bosom. She added, with a peculiar emphasis, ‘I 
will drink ; but do thou await the result.’ 

She put Baglioni’s antidote to her lips; and, at the 
same moment, the figure of Rappaccini emerged from 
the portal and came slowly towards the marble fountain. 
As he drew near, the pale man of science seemed to 
gaze with a triumphant expression at the beautiful 
youth and maiden, as might an artist who should 
spend his life in achieving a picture or a group of 
statuary and finally be satisfied with his success. He 
paused; his bent form grew erect with conscious 
power; he spread out his hands over them in the 
attitude of a father imploring a blessing upon his 
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children; but those were the same hands that had 
thrown poison into the stream of their lives. Giovanni 
trembled. Beatrice shuddered nervously, and pressed 
her hand upon her heart. 

‘My daughter,’ said Rappaccini, ‘thou art no longer 
lonely in the world. Pluck one of those precious gems 
from thy sister shrub and bid thy bridegroom wear it 
in his bosom. It will not harm him now. My science 
and the sympathy between thee and him have so 
wrought within his system that he now stands apart 
from common men, as thou dost, daughter of my pride 
and triumph, from ordinary women. Pass on, then, 
through the world, most dear to one another and 
dreadful to all besides !’ 

‘My father,’ said Beatrice, feebly,—and still as she 
spoke she kept her hand upon her heart,—‘ wherefore 
didst thou inflict this miserable doom upon thy child ?’ 

‘Miserable!’ exclaimed Rappaccini. ‘What mean 
you, foolish girl? Dost thou deem it misery to be 
endowed with marvellous gifts against which no power 
nor strength could avail an enemy,—misery, to be able 
to quell the mightiest with a breath,—misery, to be as 
terrible as thou art beautiful? Wouldst thou, then, 
have preferred the condition of a weak woman, exposed 
to all evil and capable of none.’ 

‘If would fain have been loved, not feared,’ mur- 
mured Beatrice, sinking down upon the ground. ‘But 
now it matters not. I am going, father, where the 
evil which thou hast striven to mingle with my being 
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will pass away like a dream,—like the fragrance of 
these poisonous flowers, which will no longer taint 
my breath among the flowers of Eden. Farewell, 
Giovanni! Thy words of hatred are like lead within 
my heart; but they, too, will fall away as I ascend. 
O, was there not, from the first, more poison in thy 
nature than in mine?’ 

To Beatrice,—so radically had her earthly part been 
wrought upon by Rappaccini’s skill,—as poison had 
been life, so the powerful antidote was death; and 
thus the poor victim of man’s ingenuity and of thwarted 
nature, and of the fatality that attends all such efforts 
of perverted wisdom, perished there, at the feet of her 
father and Giovanni. Just at that moment Professor 
Pietro Baglioni looked forth from the window, and 
called loudly, in a tone of triumph mixed with horror, 
to the thunderstricken man of science : 

‘Rappaccini! Rappaccini! and is ¢#zs the upshot of 
your experiment?’ 


THE 
ARTIST OF THE BEAUTIFUL 


AN elderly man, with his pretty daughter on his arm, 
was passing along the street, and emerged from the 
gloom of the cloudy evening into the light that fell 
across the pavement from the window of a small shop. 
It was a projecting window; and on the inside were 
suspended a variety of watches, pinchbeck, silver, and 
one or two of gold, all with their faces turned from the 
street, as if churlishly disinclined to inform the way- 
farers what o'clock it was. Seated within the shop, 
sidelong to the window, with his pale face bent 
earnestly over some delicate piece of mechanism on 
which was thrown the concentrated lustre of a shade- 
lamp, appeared a young man. 

‘What can Owen Warland be about?’ muttered old 
Peter Hovenden, himself a retired watchmaker and 
the former master of this same young man whose 
occupation he was now wondering at. ‘What can the 
fellow be about? These six months past I have never 
come by his shop without seeing him just as steadily 
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foolery to seek for the perpetual motion; and yet I 
know enough of my old business to be certain that 
what he is now so busy with is no part of the 
machinery of a watch.’ 

‘Perhaps, father,’ said Annie, without showing much 
interest in the question, ‘Owen is inventing a new kind 
of timekeeper. I am sure he has ingenuity enough.’ 

‘Poh, child! He has not the sort of ingenuity to 
invent anything better than a Dutch toy,’ answered 
her father, who had formerly been put to much 
vexation by Owen Warland’s irregular genius. ‘A 
plague on such ingenuity! All the effect that ever I 
. knew of it was, to spoil the accuracy of some of the 
best watches in my shop. He would turn the sun out 
of its orbit and derange the whole course of time, if, 
as I said before, his ingenuity could grasp anything 
bigger than a child’s toy!’ 

‘Hush, father! He hears you!’ whispered Annie, 
pressing the old man’s arm. ‘ His ears are as delicate 
as his feelings; and you know how easily disturbed 
they are. Do let us move on.’ 

So Peter Hovenden and his daughter Annie plodded 
on without further conversation, until in a by-street of 
the town they found themselves passing the open door 
of a blacksmith’s shop. Within was seen the forge, 
now blazing up and illuminating the high and dusky 
roof, and now confining its lustre to a narrow precinct 
of the coal-strewn floor, according as the breath of the 
bellows was puffed forth or again inhaled into its vast 
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leathern lungs. In the intervals of brightness it was 
easy to distinguish objects in remote corners of the 
shop and the horseshoes that hung upon the wall; in 
the momentary gloom the fire seemed to be glimmering 
amidst the vagueness of unenclosed space. Moving 
about in this red glare and alternate dusk was the 
figure of the blacksmith, well worthy to be viewed in 
so picturesque an aspect of light and shade, where the 
bright blaze struggled with the black night, as if each 
would have snatched his comely strength from the 
other. Anon he drew a white-hot bar of iron from the 
coals, laid it on the anvil, uplifted his arm of might, 
and was soon enveloped in the myriads of sparks 
which the strokes of his hammer scattered into the 
surrounding gloom. 

‘Now, that is a pleasant sight,’ said the old watch- 
maker. ‘I know what it is to work in gold; but give 
me the worker in iron after all is said and done. He 
spends his labour upon a reality. What say you, 
daughter Annie?’ 

‘Pray don’t speak so loud, seus whispered Annie. 
‘Robert Danforth will hear you.’ 

‘And what if he should hear me?’ said Peter 
Hovenden. ‘I say again, it is a good and a whole- 
some thing to depend upon main strength and reality, 
and to earn one’s bread with the bare and brawny arm 
of a biacksmith. A watchmaker gets his brain puzzled 
by his wheels within a wheel, or loses his health or the 
nicety of his eyesight, as was my case, and finds him- 
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self at middle age, ora little after, past labour at his 
own trade, and fit for nothing else, yet too poor to 
live at his ease. So I say once again, give me main 
strength for my money. And then, how it takes the 
nonsense out of a man! Did you ever hear of a 
blacksmith being such a fool as Owen Warland 
yonder P’ 

‘Well said, Uncle Hovenden !’ shouted Robert Dan- 
forth from the forge, in a full, deep, merry voice, that 
made the roof re-echo. ‘And what says Miss Annie 
to that doctrine? She, I suppose, will think it a 
genteeler business to tinker up a lady’s watch than to 
forge a horse-shoe or make a gridiron.’ 

Annie drew her father onward without giving him 
time for reply. 

But we must return to Owen Warland’s shop, and 
spend more meditation upon his history and character 
than either Peter Hovenden, or probably his daughter 
Annie, or Owen’s old schoolfellow, Robert Danforth, 
would have thought due to so slight a subject. From 
the time that his little fingers could grasp a penknife, 
Owen had been remarkable for a delicate ingenuity, 
which sometimes produced pretty shapes in wood, 
principally figures of flowers and birds, and sometimes 
seemed to aim at the hidden mysteries of mechanism, 
But it was always for purposes of grace, and never with 
any mockery of the useful. He did not, like the 
crowd of schoolboy artisans, construct little windmills 
on the angle of a barn or water-mills across the 
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neighbouring brook. Those who discovered such. 
peculiarity in the boy as to think it worth their while 
to observe him closely, sometimes saw reason to sup- 
pose that he was attempting to imitate the beautiful 
movements of nature as exemplified in the flight of 
birds or the activity of little animals. It seemed, in 
fact, a new development of the love of the beautiful, 
such as might have made him a poet, a painter, ora 
sculptor, and which was as completely refined from all 
utilitarian coarseness as it could have been in either 
of the fine arts. He looked with singular distaste at 
the stiff and regular processes of ordinary machinery. 
Being once carried to see a steam-engine, in the expec- 
tation that his intuitive comprehension of mechanical 
principles would be gratified, he turned pale and grew 
sick, as if something monstrous and unnatural had 
been presented to him. ‘This horror was partly owing 
to the size and terrible energy of the iron labourer ; for 
the character of Owen’s mind was microscopic, and 
tended naturally to the minute, in accordance with his 
diminutive frame and the marvellous smallness and 
delicate power of his fingers. Not that his sense of 
beauty was thereby diminished into a sense of pretti- 
ness. ‘The beautiful idea has no relation to size, and 
may be as perfectly developed in a space too minute 
for any but microscopic investigation as within the 
ample verge that is measured by the arc of the rain- 
bow. But, at all events, this characteristic minuteness 
in his objects and accomplishments made the world 
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even more incapable than it might otherwise have been 
of appreciating Owen Warland’s genius. The boy’s 
relatives saw nothing better to be done,—as perhaps 
there was not,—than to bind him apprentice to a 
watchmaker, hoping that his strange ingenuity might 
thus be regulated and put to utilitarian purposes. 

Peter Hovenden’s opinion of his apprentice has 
already been expressed. He could make nothing of 
the lad. Owen’s apprehension of the professional 
mysteries, it is true, was inconceivably quick; but he 
altogether forgot or despised the grand object of a 
watchmaker’s business, and cared no more for ‘the 
measurement of time than if it had been merged into 
eternity. So long, however, as he remained under his 
old master’s care, Owen’s lack of sturdiness made it 
possible, by strict injunctions and sharp oversight, to 
restrain his creative eccentricity within bounds; but 
when his apprenticeship was served out, and he had 
taken the little shop which Peter Hovenden’s failing 
eyesight compelled him to relinquish, then did people 
recognise how unfit a person was Owen Warland to 
lead old blind Father Time along his daily course. 
One of his most rational projects was to connect a 
musical operation with the machinery of his watches, 
so that all the harsh dissonances of life might be 
rendered tuneful, and each flitting moment fall into 
the abyss of the past in golden drops of harmony. If 
a family clock was intrusted to him for repair,—one of 
those tall, ancient clocks that have grown nearly allied 
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to human nature by measuring out the lifetime of 
many generations,—he would take upon himself to 
arrange a dance or funeral procession of figures across 
its venerable face, representing twelve mirthful or 
melancholy hours. Several freaks of this kind quite 
destroyed the young watchmaker’s credit with that 
steady and matter-of-fact class of people who hold the 
opinion that time is not to be trifled with, whether 
considered as the medium of advancement and pro- 
sperity in this world or preparation for the next. His 
custom rapidly diminished,—a misfortune, however, 
that was probably reckoned among his better accidents 
by Owen Warland, who was becoming more and more 
absorbed in a secret occupation which drew all his 
science and manual dexterity into itself, and likewise 
gave full employment to the characteristic tendencies 
of his genius. This pursuit had already consumed 
many months. 

After the old watchmaker and his pretty daughter 
had gazed at him out of the obscurity of the street, 
Owen Warland was seized with a fluttering of the 
nerves, which made his hand tremble too violently 
to proceed with such delicate labour as he was now 
engaged upon. 

‘I¢ was Annie herself!’ murmured he. ‘I should 
have known it, by this throbbing of my heart, before 
I heard her father’s voice. Ah, how it throbs! I 
shall scarcely be able to work again on this exquisite 


mechanism to-night. Annie! dearest Annie! thou 
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shouldst give firmness to my heart and hand, and not 
shake them thus ; for, if I strive to put the very spirit of 
beauty into form and give it motion, it is for thy sake 
alone. O throbbing heart, be quiet! If my labour be 
thus thwarted, there will come vague and unsatisfied 
dreams, which will leave me spiritless to-morrow.’ 

As he was endeavouring to settle himself again to 
his task, the shop-door opened and gave admittance to 
no other than the stalwart figure which Peter Hovenden 
had paused to admire, as seen amid the light and 
shadow of the blacksmith’s shop. Robert Danforth 
had brought a little anvil of his own manufacture, 
and peculiarly constructed, which the young artist had 
recently bespoken. Owen examined the article, and 
pronounced it fashioned according to his wish. 

‘Why, yes,’ s2id Robert Danforth, his strong voice 
filling the shop as with the sound of a bass-viol, ‘I 
consider myself equal to anything in the way of my 
own trade; though I should have made but a poor 
figure at yours with such a fist as this,’ added he, 
laughing, as he laid his vast hand beside the delicate 
one of Owen. ‘But what then? I put more main 
strength into one blow of my sledge-hammer than all 
that you have expended since you were a ’prentice. 
Is not that the truth ?’ 

*Very probably,’ answered the low and slender voice 
of Owen. ‘Strength is an earthly monster. I make 
no pretensions to it. My force, whatever there may 
be of it, is altogether spiritual.’ 
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‘Well, but, Owen, what are you about?’ asked his 
old schoolfellow, still in such a hearty volume of tone 
that it made the artist shrink, especially as the question 
related to a subject so sacred as the absorbing dream 
of his imagination. ‘Folks do say that you are trying 
to discover the perpetual motion.’ 

‘The perpetual motion? Nonsense!’ replied Owen 
Warland, with a movement of disgust; for he was full 
of little petulances. ‘It can never be discovered. It 
is a dream that may delude men whose brains are 
mystified with matter, but not me. Besides, if such a 
discovery were possible, it would not be worth my 
while to make it only to have the secret turned to 
such purposes as are now effected by steam and water 
power. I am not ambitious to be honoured with the 
paternity of a new kind of cotton-machine.’ 

‘That would be droll enough!’ cried the black- 
smith, breaking out into such an uproar of laughter 
that Owen himself and the bell-glasses on his work- 
board quivered in unison. ‘No, no, Owen! No child 
of yours will have iron joints and sinews. Well, I 
won’t hinder you any more. Good-night, Owen, and 
success; and if you need any assistance, so far as a 
downright blow of hammer upon anvil will answer the 
purpose, I’m your man.’ 

And with another laugh the man of main strength 
left the shop. 

‘How strange it is,’ whispered Owen Warland to 
himself, leaning his head upon his hand, ‘that all my 
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musings, my purposes, my passion for the beautiful, 
my consciousness of power to create it,—a finer, more 
ethereal power, of which this earthly giant can have no 
conception,—all, all, look so vain and idle whenever 
my path is crossed by Robert Danforth! He would 
drive me mad were I to meet him often. His hard, 
brute force darkens and confuses the spiritual element 
within me; but I, too, will be strong in my own way. 
I will not yield to him.’ 

He took from beneath a glass a piece of minute 
machinery, which he set in the condensed light of his 
lamp, and, looking intently at it through a magnifying 
glass, proceeded to operate with a delicate instrument 
of steel. In an instant, however, he fell back in his 
chair and clasped his hands, with a look of horror on 
his face that made its small features as impressive as 
those of a giant would have been. 

‘Heaven! What have I done?’ exclaimed he. 
‘The vapour, the influence of that brute force,—it 
has bewildered me and obscured my perception. I 
have made the very stroke,—the fatal stroke,—that I 
have dreaded from the first. It is all over,—the toil of 
months, the object of my life. I am ruined!’ 

And there he sat, in strange despair, until his lamp 
flickered in the socket and left the Artist of the 
Beautiful in darkness. 

Thus it is that ideas, which grow up within the 
imagination and appear so lovely to it and of a value 
beyond whatever men call valuable, are exposed to be 
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shattered and annihilated by contact with the practical. 
It is requisite for the ideal artist to possess a force of 
character that seems hardly compatible with its delicacy ; 
he must keep his faith in himself while the incredulous 
world assails him with its utter disbelief; he must 
stand up against mankind and be his own sole disciple, 
both as respects his genius and the objects to which it 
is directed. 

For a while Owen Warland succumbed to this severe 
but inevitable test. He spent a few sluggish weeks 
with his head so continually resting in his hands that 
the townspeople had scarcely an opportunity to see his 
countenance. When at last it was again uplifted to 
the light of day, a cold, dull, nameless change was 
perceptible upon it. In the opinion of Peter Hoven- 
den, however, and that order of sagacious understand- 
ings, who think that life should be regulated, like 
clock-work, with leaden weights, the alteration was 
entirely for the better. Owen now, indeed, applied 
himself to business with dogged industry. It was 
marvellous to witness the obtuse gravity with which he 
would inspect the wheels of a great old silver watch ; 
thereby delighting the owner, in whose fob it had been 
worn till he deemed it a portion of his own life, and 
was accordingly jealous of its treatment. In conse- 
quence of the good report thus acquired, Owen War- 
land was invited by the proper authorities to regulate 
the clock in the church-steeple. He succeeded so 
admirably in this matter of public interest, that the 
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merchants gruffly acknowledged his merits on ’Change ; 
the nurse whispered his praises as she gave the potion 
in the sick-chamber; the lover blessed him at the hour 
of appointed interview; and the town in general 
thanked Owen for the punctuality of dinner-time. In 
a word, the heavy weight upon his spirits kept every- 
thing in order, not merely within his own system, but 
wheresoever the iron accents of the church-clock were 
audible. It was a circumstance, though minute yet 
characteristic of his present state, that, when employed 
to engrave names or initials on silver spoons, he now 
wrote the requisite letters in the plainest possible style, 
omitting a variety of fanciful flourishes that had hereto- 
fore distinguished his work in this kind. 

One day, during the era of this happy transfor- 
mation, old Peter Hovenden came to visit his former 
apprentice. 

‘Well, Owen,’ said he, ‘I am glad to hear such good 
accounts of you from all quarters, and especially from 
the town-clock yonder, which speaks in your com- 
mendation every hour of the twenty-four. Only get 
rid altogether of your nonsensical trash about the 
beautiful, which I nor nobody else, nor yourself to 
boot, could ever understand,—only free yourself of 
that, and your success in life is as sure as daylight. 
Why, if you go on in this way, I should even venture 
to let you doctor this precious old watch of mine; 
though, except my daughter Annie, I have nothing 
else so valuable in the world.’ 
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‘IT should hardly dare touch it, sir,’ replied Owen, in 
a depressed tone; for he was weighed down by his old 
master’s presence. 

‘In time,’ said the latter,-—‘in time, you will be 
capable of it.’ 

The old watchmaker, with the freedom naturally 
consequent on his former authority, went on inspecting — 
the work which Owen had in hand at the moment, : 
together with other matters that were in progress. 
The artist, meanwhile, could scarcely lift his head. 
There was nothing so antipodal to his nature as this 
man’s cold, unimaginative sagacity, by contact with 
which everything was converted into a dream except 
the densest matter of the physical world. Owen 
groaned in spirit and prayed fervently to be delivered 
from him. 

‘But what is this?’ cried Peter Hovenden, abruptly, 
taking up a dusty bell-glass, beneath which appeared a 
mechanical something, as delicate and minute as the 
system of a butterfly’s anatomy. ‘What have we here? 
Owen! Owen! there is witchcraft in these little chains, 
_ and wheels, and paddles. See! with one pinch of my 
finger and thumb I am going to deliver you from all 
future peril.’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake,’ screamed Owen Warland, 
springing up with wonderful energy, ‘as you would not 
drive me mad, do not touch it! The slightest pressure 
of your finger would ruin me for ever.’ 

‘Aha, young man! And is it so?’ said the old 
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watchmaker, looking at him with just enough of pene- 
tration to torture Owen’s soul with the bitterness of 
worldly criticism. ‘Well, take your own course; but 
I warn you again that in this small piece of mechanism 
lives your evil spirit. Shall I exorcise him?’ 

‘You are my evil spirit,’ answered Owen, much 
excited,—‘ you and the hard, coarse world! The 
leaden thoughts and the despondency that you fling 
upon me are my clogs, else I should long ago have 
achieved the task that I was created for.’ 

Peter Hovenden shook his head, with the mixture 
of contempt and indignation which mankind, of whom 
he was partly a representative, deem themselves en- 
titled to feel towards all simpletons who seek other 
prizes than the dusty one along the highway. He then 
took his leave, with an uplifted finger and a sneer upon 
his face that haunted the artist’s dreams for many a 
night afterwards. At the time of his old master’s visit, 
Owen was probably on the point of taking up the 
relinquished task; but, by this sinister event, he was 
thrown back into the state whence he had been slowly 
emerging. 

But the innate tendency of his soul had only been 
accumulating frésh vigour during its apparent sluggish- 
ness. As the summer advanced he almost totally 
relinquished his business, and permitted Father Time, 
so far as the old gentleman was represented by the 
clocks and watches under his control, to stray at 
random through human life, making infinite confusion 
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among the train of bewildered hours. He wasted the 
sunshine, as people said, in wandering through the 
woods and fields and along the banks of streams. 
There, like a child, he found amusement in chasing 
butterflies or watching the motions of water-insects. 
There was something truly mysterious in the intent- 
ness with which he contemplated these living play- 
things as they sported on the breeze or examined the © 
structure of an imperial insect whom he had imprisoned. 
The chase of butterflies was an apt emblem of the 
ideal pursuit in which he had spent so many golden 
hours ; but would the beautiful idea ever be yielded to 
his hand like the butterfly that symbolised it? Sweet, 
doubtless, were these days, and congenial to the artist’s 
soul. They were full of bright conceptions, which 
gleamed through his intellectual world as the butter- 
flles gleamed through the outward atmosphere, and 
were real to him, for the instant, without the toil, and 
perplexity, and many disappointments of attempting 
to make them visible to the sensual eye. Alas that 
the artist, whether in poetry or whatever other material, 
may not content himself with the inward enjoyment of 
the beautiful, but must chase the flitting mystery 
beyond the verge of his ethereal domain, and crush 
its frail being in seizing it with a material grasp. Owen 
Warland felt the impulse to give external reality to his 
ideas as irresistibly as any of the poets or painters who 
have arrayed the world in a dimmer and fainter beauty, 
imperfectly copied from the richness of their visions. 
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The night was now his time for the slow progress of 
recreating the one idea to which all his intellectual 
activity referred itself. Always at the approach of dusk 
he stole into the town, locked himself within his shop, 
and wrought with patient delicacy of touch for many 
hours. Sometimes he was startled by the rap of the 
watchman, who, when all the world should be asleep, 
had caught the gleam of lamplight through the crevices 
of Owen Warland’s shutters. Daylight, to the morbid 
sensibility of his mind, seemed to have an intrusive- 
ness that interfered with his pursuits. On cloudy and 
inclement days, therefore, he sat with his head upon 
his hands, muffling, as it were, his sensitive brain in 
a mist of indefinite musings; for it was a relief to 
escape from the sharp distinctness with which he 
was compelled to shape out his thoughts during his 
nightly toil. 

From one of these fits of torpor he was aroused by 
the entrance of Annie Hovenden, who came into the 
shop with the freedom of a customer and also with 
something of the familiarity of a childish friend. She 
had worn a hole through her silver thimble, and wanted 
Owen to repair it. 

‘But I don’t know whether you will condescend 
to such a task,’ said she, laughing, ‘now that you 
are so taken up with the notion of putting spirit into 
machinery.’ 

‘Where did you get that idea, Annie?’ said Owen, 
starting in surprise. 
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‘O, out of my own head,’ answered she; ‘and from 
something that I heard you say, long ago, when you 
were but a boy and I a little child. But come; will 
you mend this poor thimble of mine?’ 

‘ Anything for your sake, Annie,’ said Owen Warland, 
—‘ anything, even were it to work at Robert Danforth’s 
forge.’ 

‘And that would be a pretty sight!’ retorted Annie, 
glancing with imperceptible slightness at the artist’s 
small and slender frame. ‘Well; here is the thimble.’ 

‘But that is a strange idea of yours,’ said Owen, 
‘about the spiritualisation of matter.’ 

And then the thought stole into his mind that this 
young girl possessed the gift to comprehend him better 
than all the world besides. And what a help and 
strength would it be to him in his lonely toil if he 
could gain the sympathy of the only being whom he 
loved! To persons whose pursuits are insulated 
from the common business of life,—who are either in 
advance of mankind or apart from it,—there often 
comes a sensation of moral cold that makes the spirit 
shiver as if it had reached the frozen solitudes around 
‘the pole. What the prophet, the poet, the reformer, 
the criminal, or any other man with human yearnings, 
but separated from the multitude by a peculiar lot, 
might feel, poor Owen Warland felt. 

‘Annie,’ cried he, growing pale as death at the 
thought, ‘how gladly would I tell you the secret of 
my pursuit! You, methinks, would estimate it rightly. 
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You, I know, would hear it with a reverence that I 
must not expect from the harsh, material world.’ 

‘Would I not? to be sure I would!’ replied Annie 
Hovenden, lightly laughing. ‘Come; explain to me 
quickly what is the meaning of this little whirlgig, so 
delicately wrought that it might be a plaything for 
Queen Mab. See! I will put it in motion.’ 

‘Hold!’ exclaimed Owen,—‘ hold !’ 

Annie had but given the slightest possible touch, 
with the point of a needle, to the same minute portion 
of complicated machinery which has been more than 
once mentioned, when the artist seized her by the wrist 
with a force that made her scream aloud. She was 
affrighted at the convulsion of intense rage and anguish 
that writhed across his features. The next instant he 
let his head sink upon his hands. 

‘Go, Annie,’ murmured he; ‘I have deceived myself, 
and must suffer for it. I yearned for sympathy, and 
thought, and fancied, and dreamed that you might give 
it me; but you lack the talisman, Annie, that should 
admit you into my secrets. That touch has undone 
the toil of months and the thought of a lifetime! It 
was not your fault, Annie; but you have ruined 
me!’ 

Poor Owen Warland! He had indeed erred, yet 
pardonably; for if any human spirit could have 
sufficiently reverenced the processes so sacred in his 
eyes, it must have been a woman’s. Even Annie 
Hovenden, possibly, might not have disappointed him 
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had she been enlightened by the deep intelligence of 
love. 

The artist spent the ensuing winter in a way that 
satisfied any persons who had hitherto retained a hope- 
ful opinion of him that he was, in truth, irrevocably 
doomed to inutility as regarded the world, and to an 
evil destiny on his own part. The decease of a 
relative had put him in possession of a small inheri- 
tance. Thus freed from the necessity of toil, and 
having lost the steadfast influence of a great purpose, 
—great, at least, to him,—he abandoned himself to 
habits from which it might have been supposed the 
mere delicacy of his organisation would have availed 
to secure him. But, when the ethereal portion of a 
man of genius is obscured, the earthly part assumes 
an influence the more uncontrollable, because the 
character is now thrown off the balance to which 
Providence had so nicely adjusted it, and which, in 
coarser natures, is adjusted by some other method. 
Owen Warland made proof of whatever show of bliss 
may be found in riot. He looked at the world through 
the golden medium of wine, and contemplated the 
visions that bubble up so gaily around the brim of the 
glass, and that people the air with shapes of pleasant 
madness, which so soon grow ghostly and forlorn. 
Even when this dismal and inevitable change had 
taken place, the young man might still have continued 
to quaff the cup of enchantments, though its vapour 
did but shroud life in gloom and fill the gloom with 
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spectres that mocked at him. There was a certain 
irksomeness of spirit, which, being real, and the deepest 
sensation of which the artist was now conscious, was 
more intolerable than any fantastic miseries and horrors 
that the abuse of wine could summon up. In the latter 
case he could remember, even out of the midst of his 
trouble, that all was but a delusion; in the former, the 
heavy anguish was his actual life. 

From this perilous state he was redeemed by an 
incident which more than one person witnessed, but 
of which the shrewdest could not explain or conjecture 
the operation on Owen Warland’s mind. It was very 
simple. Ona warm afternoon of spring, as the artist 
sat among his riotous companions with a glass of wine 
before him, a splendid butterfly flew in at the open 
window and fluttered about his head. 

‘Ah,’ exclaimed Owen, who had drank freely, ‘are 
you alive again, child of the sun and playmate of the 
summer breeze, after your dismal winter’s nap? Then 
it is time for me to be at work!’ 

And, leaving his unemptied glass upon the table, he 
departed, and was never known to sip another drop 
of wine. | 

And now, again, he resumed his wanderings in the 
woods and fields. It might be fancied that the bright 
butterfly, which had come so spirit-like into the window 
as Owen sat with the rude revellers, was indeed a spirit 
commissioned to recall him to the pure, ideal life that 
had so etherealised him among men. It might be 
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fancied that he went forth to seek this spirit in its 
sunny haunts; for still, as in the summer-time gone 
by, he was seen to steal gently up wherever a butterfly 
had alighted, and lose himself in contemplation of it. 
When it took flight his eyes followed the winged vision, 
as if its airy track would show the path to heaven. 
But what could be the purpose of the unseasonable 
toil, which was again resumed, as the watchman knew 
by the lines of lamplight through the crevices of Owen 
Warland’s shutters? The towns-people had one com- 
prehensive explanation of all these singularities. Owen 
Warland had gone mad! How universally efficacious 
—how satisfactory, too, and soothing to the injured 
sensibility of narrowness and dulness—is this easy 
method of accounting for whatever lies beyond the. 
world’s most ordinary scope! From St. Paul’s days 
down to our poor little Artist of the Beautiful, the same 
talisman had been applied to the elucidation of all 
mysteries in the words or deeds of men who spoke or 
acted too wisely or too well. In Owen Warland’s case 
the judgment of his towns-people may have been 
correct. Perhaps he was mad. ‘The lack of sympathy 
—that contrast between himself and his neighbours 
which took away the restraint of example—was enough 
to make him so. Or possibly he had caught just so 
much of ethereal radiance as served to bewilder him, in 
an earthly sense, by its intermixture with the common 
daylight. 

One evening, when the artist had returned from a 
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customary ramble and had just thrown the lustre of his 
lamp on the delicate piece of work so often interrupted, 
but still taken up again, as if his fate were embodied in 
its mechanism, he was surprised by the entrance of old 
Peter Hovenden. Owen never met this man without 
a shrinking of the heart. Of all the world he was most 
terrible, by reason of a keen understanding which saw 
so distinctly what it did see, and disbelieved so 
uncompromisingly in what it could not see. On this 
occasion the old watchmaker had merely a gracious 
word or two to say. 

‘Owen, my lad,’ said he, ‘we must see you at my 
house to-morrow night.’ 

The artist began to mutter some excuse, 

‘O, but it must be so,’ quoth Peter Hovenden, ‘for 
the sake of the days when you were one of the house- 
hold. What, my boy! don’t you know that my 
daughter Annie is engaged to Robert Danforth? We 
are making an entertainment, in our humble way, to 
celebrate the event.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Owen. 

That little monosyllable was all he uttered ; its tone 
seemed cold and unconcerned to an ear like Peter 
Hovenden’s ; and yet there was in it the stifled outcry 
of the poor artist’s heart, which he compressed within 
him lke a man holding down an evil spirit. One 
slight outbreak, however, imperceptible to the old 
watchmaker, he allowed himself. Raising the instru- 
ment with which he was about to begin his work, 
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he let it fall upon the little system of machinery that 
had, anew, cost him months of thought and toil. It 
was shattered by the stroke ! 

Owen Warland’s story would have been no tolerable 
representation of the troubled life of those who strive 
to create the beautiful, if, amid all other thwarting 
influences, love had not interposed to steal the cunning 
from his hand. Outwardly he had been no ardent or 
enterprising lover; the career of his passion had con- 
fined its tumults and vicissitudes so entirely within the 
artist’s imagination, that Annie herself had scarcely 
more than a woman’s intuitive perception of it; but, 
in Owen’s view, it covered the whole field of his life. 
Forgetful of the time when she had shown herself 
incapable of any deep response, he had persisted in 
connecting all his dreams of artistical success with 
Annie’s image; she was the visible shape in which the 
spiritual power that he worshipped, and on whose altar 
he hoped to lay a not unworthy offering, was made 
manifest to him. Of course he had deceived himself; 
there were no such attributes in Annie Hovenden as 
his imagination had endowed her with. She, in the 
aspect which she wore to his inward vision, was as 
much a creature of his own as the mysterious piece of 
mechanism would be were it ever realised. Had he 
become convinced of his mistake through the medium 
of successful love,—had he won Annie to his bosom, 
and there beheld her fade from angel into ordinary 
woman,—the disappointment might have driven him 
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back, with concentrated energy, upon his sole remain- 
ing object. On the other hand, had he found Annie 
what he fancied, his lot would have been so rich in 
beauty that out of its mere redundancy he might have 
wrought the beautiful into many a worthier type than 
he had toiled for; but the guise in which his sorrow 
came to him, the sense that the angel of his life had 
been snatched away and given to a rude man of earth 
and iron, who could neither need nor appreciate her . 
ministrations,—this was the very perversity of fate 
that makes human existence appear too absurd and 
contradictory to be the scene of one other hope or 
one other fear. There was nothing left for Owen 
Warland but to sit down like a man that had been 
stunned. 

He went through a fit of illness. After his recovery 
his small and slender frame assumed an obtuser garni- 
ture of flesh than it had ever before worn. His thin 
cheeks became round; his delicate little hand, so 
spiritually fashioned to achieve fairy task-work, grew 
plumper than the hand of a thriving infant. His 
aspect had a childishness such as might have induced 
a stranger to pat him on the head,—pausing, however, 
in the act, to wonder what manner of child was here. 
It was as if the spirit had gone out of him, leaving the 
body to flourish in a sort of vegetable existence. Not 
that Owen Warland was idiotic. He could talk, and 
not irrationally. Somewhat of a babbler, indeed, did 
people begin to think him; for he was apt to dis- 
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course at wearisome length of marvels of mechanism 
that he had read about in books, but which he had 
learned to consider as absolutely fabulous. Among 
them he enumerated the Man of Brass, constructed by 
Albertus Magnus, and the Brazen Head of Friar 
Bacon ; and, coming down to later times, the automata 
of a little coach and horses, which it was pretended 
had been manufactured for the Dauphin of France ; 
together with an insect that buzzed about the ear like 
a living fly, and yet was but a contrivance of minute 
steel springs. ‘There was a story, too, of a duck that 
waddled, and quacked, and ate; though, had any 
honest citizen purchased it for dinner, he would have 
found himself cheated with the mere mechanical 
apparition of a duck. 

‘But all these accounts,’ said Owen Warland, ‘I am 
now satisfied are mere impositions.’ | 

Then, in a mysterious way, he would confess that he 
once thought differently. In his idle and dreamy days 
he had considered it possible, in a certain sense, to 
spiritualise machinery, and to combine with the new 
species of life and motion thus produced a beauty that 
should attain to the ideal which Nature has proposed 
to herself in all her creatures, but has never taken 
pains to realise. He seemed, however, to retain no 
very distinct perception either of the process of achiev- 
ing this object or of the design itself. . 

‘T have thrown it all aside now,’ he would say. ‘It 
was a dream such as young men are always mystifying 
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themselves with. Now that I have acquired a little 
common-sense, it makes me laugh to think of it.’ 

Poor, poor and fallen Owen Warland! These were 
the symptoms that he had ceased to be an inhabitant 
of the better sphere that lies unseen around us. He 
had lost his faith in the invisible, and now prided 
himself, as such unfortunates invariably do, in the 
wisdom which rejected much that even his eye could 
see, and trusted confidently in nothing but what his 
hand could touch. This is the calamity of men whose 
spiritual part dies out of them and leaves the grosser 
understanding to assimilate them more and more to 
the things of which alone it can take cognisance; ‘but 
in Owen Warland the spirit was not dead nor past 
away ; it only slept. 

How it awoke again is not recorded. Perhaps the 
torpid slumber was broken by a convulsive pain. 
Perhaps, as in a former instance, the butterfly came 
and hovered about his head and reinspired him,—as 
indeed this creature of the sunshine had always a 
mysterious mission for the artist,—reinspired him with 
the former purpose of his life. Whether it were pain 
or happiness that thrilled through his veins, his first 
impulse was to thank Heaven for rendering him again 
the being of thought, imagination, and keenest sensi- 
bility that he had long ceased to be. 

‘Now for my task,’ said he. ‘Never did I feel such 
strength for it as now.’ 

Yet, strong as he felt himself, he was incited to toil 
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the more diligently by an anxiety lest death should 
surprise him in the midst of his labours. This anxiety, 
perhaps, is common to all men who set their hearts 
upon anything so high, in their own view of it, that 
life becomes of importance only as conditional to its 
accomplishment. So long as we love life for itself, we 
seldom dread the losing it. When we desire life for 
the attainment of an object, we recognise the frailty of 
its texture. But, side by side with this sense of 
insecurity, there is a vital faith in our invulnerability 
to the shaft of death while engaged in any task that 
seems assigned by Providence as our proper thing to 
do, and which the world would have cause to mourn 
for should we leave it unaccomplished. Can the 
philosopher, big with the inspiration of an idea that is 
to reform mankind, believe that he is to be beckoned 
from this sensible existence at the very instant when he 
is mustering his breath to speak the word of light? 
Should he perish so, the weary ages may pass away— 
the world’s whole life-sand may fall drop by drop— 
before another intellect is prepared to develop the 
truth that might have been uttered then. But history 
affords many an example where the most precious 
spirit, at any particular epoch manifested in human 
shape, has gone hence untimely, without space allowed 
him, so far as mortal judgment could discern, to 
perform his mission on the earth. The prophet dies, 
and the man of torpid heart and sluggish brain lives 
on. The poet leaves his song half sung, or finishes it 
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beyond the scope of mortal ears, in a celestial choir. 
The painter—as Allston did—leaves half his con- 
ception on the canvas to sadden us with its imperfect 
beauty, and goes to picture forth the whole, if it be no 
irreverence to say so, in the hues of heaven. But 
rather such incomplete designs of this life will be 
perfected nowhere. This so frequent abortion of 
man’s dearest projects must be taken as a proof that 
the deeds of earth, however etherealised by piety or 
genius, are without value, except as exercises and 
manifestations of the spirit. In heaven, all ordinary 
thought is higher and more melodious than Milton’s 
song. Then, would he add another verse to any strain 
that he had left unfinished here ? 

But to return to Owen Warland. It was his fortune, 
good or ill, to achieve the purpose of his life. Pass 
we over a long space of intense thought, yearning 
effort, minute toil, and wasting anxiety, succeeded by 
an instant of solitary triumph: let all this be imagined ; 
and then behold the artist, on a winter evening, seeking 
admittance to Robert Danforth’s fireside circle. There 
he found the man of iron, with his massive substance, 
thoroughly warmed and attempered by domestic influ- 
ences. And there was Annie, too, now transformed 
into a matron, with much of her husband’s plain and 
sturdy nature, but imbued, as Owen Warland still 
believed, with a finer grace, that might enable her to 
be the interpreter between strength and beauty. It 
happened, likewise, that old Peter Hovenden was a 
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guest this evening at his daughter’s fireside; and it was 
his well-remembered expression of keen, cold criticism 
that first encountered the artist’s glance. 

‘My old friend Owen!’ cried Robert Danforth start- 
ing up, and compressing the artist’s delicate fingers © 
within a hand that was accustomed to gripe bars of 
iron. ‘This is kindly and neighbourly to come to 
us at last. I was afraid your perpetual motion had 
bewitched you out of the remembrance of old times.’ 

‘We are glad to see you,’ said Annie, while a blush 
reddened her matronly cheek. ‘It was not like a friend 
to stay from us so long.’ 

‘Well, Owen,’ inquired the old watchmaker, as his 
first greeting, ‘how comes on the beautiful? Have you 
created it at last?’ 

The artist did not immediately reply, being startled 
by the apparition of a young child of strength that was 
tumbling about on the carpet,—a little personage who 
had come mysteriously out of the infinite, but with 
something so sturdy and real in his composition that 
he seemed moulded out of the densest substance which 
earth could supply. This hopeful infant crawled towards 
the new-comer, and setting himself on end, as Robert 
Danforth expressed the posture, stared at Owen with 
a look of such sagacious observation that the mother 
could not help exchanging a proud glance with her 
husband. But the artist was disturbed by the child’s 
look, as imagining a resemblance between it and 
Peter Hovenden’s habitual expression. He could have 
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fancied that the old watchmaker was compressed into 
this baby shape, and looking out of those baby eyes, 
and repeating, as he now did, the malicious question :— 

‘The beautiful, Owen! How comes on the beautiful ? 
Have you succeeded in creating the beautiful ?’ 

‘I have succeeded,’ replied the artist, with a momen- 
tary light of triumph in his eyes and a smile of sunshine, 
yet steeped in such depth of thought that it was almost 
sadness. ‘Yes, my friends, it is the truth. I have 
succeeded.’ 

‘Indeed !’ cried Annie, a look of maiden mirthfulness 
peeping out of her face again. ‘And is it lawful, now, 
to inquire what the secret is?’ 

‘Surely; itis to disclose it that I have come,’ answered 
Owen Warland. ‘You shall know, and see, and touch, 
and possess the secret! For, Annie,—if by that name 
I may still address the friend of my boyish years,— 
Annie, it is for your bridal gift that I have wrought 
this spiritualised mechanism, this harmony of motion, 
this mystery of beauty. It comes late indeed; but it 
is as we go onward in life, when objects begin to lose 
their freshness of hue and our souls their delicacy of 
perception, that the spirit of beauty is most needed. 
If,—forgive me, Annie,—if you know how to value this 
gift, it can never come too late.’ 

He produced, as he spoke, what seemed a jewel-box. 
It was carved richly out of ebony by his own hand, 
and inlaid with a fanciful tracery of pearl, representing 
a boy in pursuit of a butterfly, which, elsewhere, had 
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become a winged spirit, and was flying heavenward ; 
while the boy, or youth, had found such efficacy in his 
strong desire that he ascended from earth to cloud, 
and from cloud to celestial atmosphere, to win the 
beautiful. This case of ebony the artist opened, and 
bade Annie place her finger on its edge. She did so, 
but almost screamed as a butterfly fluttered forth, and, 
alighting on her finger’s tip, sat waving the ample 
magnificence of its purple and gold-speckled wings, as 
if in prelude to a flight. It is impossible to express by 
words the glory, the splendour, the delicate gorgeous- 
ness which were softened into the beauty of this object. 
Nature’s ideal butterfly was here realised in all its perfec- 
tion; not in the pattern of such faded insects as flit 
among earthly flowers, but of those which hover across 
the meads of paradise for child-angels and the spirits of 
departed infants to disport themselves with. The rich 
down was visible upon its wings ; the lustre of its eyes 
seemed instinct with spirit. The firelight glimmered 
around this wonder,—the candles gleamed upon it; 
but it glistened apparently by its own radiance, and 
illuminated the finger and outstretched hand on which 
it rested with a white gleam like that of precious stones. 
In its perfect beauty, the consideration of size was 
entirely lost. Had its wings overreached the firma- 
ment, the mind could not have been more filled or 
satisfied. 

‘Beautiful! beautiful!’ exclaimed Annie. ‘Is it 
alive? Is it alive?’ 
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‘Alive? To be sure it is,’ answered her husband. 
‘Do you suppose any mortal has skill enough to make 
a butterfly, or would put himself to the trouble of 
making one, when any child may catch a score of them 
in a summer’s afternoon? Alive? Certainly! But 
this pretty box is undoubtedly of our friend Owen’s 
manufacture; and really it does him credit.’ 

At this moment the butterfly waved its wings anew, 
with a motion so absolutely life-like that Annie was 
startled, and even awe-stricken; for, in spite of her 
husband’s opinion, she could not satisfy herself whether 
it was indeed a living creature or a piece of wondrous 
mechanism. 

‘Is italive ?’ she repeated, more earnestly than before. 

‘Judge for yourself,’ said Owen Warland, who stood 
gazing in her face with fixed attention. 

The butterfly now flung itself upon the air, fluttered 
round Annie’s head, and soared into a distant region 
of the parlour, still making itself perceptible to sight 
by the starry gleam in which the motion of its wings 
enveloped it. The infant on the floor followed its 
course with his sagacious little eyes. After flying 
about the room, it returned in a spiral curve and 
settled again on Annie’s finger. 

‘But is it alive?’ exclaimed she again; and the 
finger on which the gorgeous mystery had alighted 
was so tremulous that the butterfly was forced to 
balance himself with his wings. ‘Tell me if it be 
alive, or whether you created it.’ 
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‘Wherefore ask who created it, so be it beautiful?’ 
replied Owen Warland. ‘Alive? Yes, Annie; it may 
well be said to possess life, for it has absorbed my own 
being into itself; and in the secret of that butterfly, 
and in its beauty,—which is not merely outward, but 
deep as its whole system,—is represented the intellect, 
the imagination, the sensibility, the soul of an Artist 
of the Beautiful! Yes; I created it. But’—and here 
his countenance somewhat changed—‘this butterfly is 
not now to me what it was when I beheld it afar off in 
the day-dreams of my youth.’ 

‘Be it what it may, it is a pretty plaything,’ said 
the blacksmith, grinning with childlike delight. ‘I 
wonder whether it would condescend to alight on 
such a great clumsy finger as mine? Hold it hither, 
Annie.’ | 

By the artist’s direction, Annie touched her finger’s 
tip to that of her husband; and, after a momentary 
delay, the butterfly fluttered from one to the other. It 
preluded a second flight by a similar, yet not precisely 
the same, waving of wings as in the first experiment ; 
then, ascending from the blacksmith’s stalwart finger, 
it rose in a gradually enlarging curve to the ceiling, 
made one wide sweep around the room, and returned 
with an undulating movement to the point whence it 
had started. 

‘Well, that does beat all nature!’ cried Robert 
Danforth, bestowing the heartiest praise that he could 
find expression for; and, indeed, had. he paused there, 
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a man of finer words and nicer perception could not 
easily have said more. ‘That goes beyond me, I 
confess. But what then? There is more real use in 
one downright blow of my sledge-hammer than in the 
whole five years’ labour that our friend Owen has 
wasted on this butterfly.’ 

Here the child clapped his hands and made a great 
babble of indistinct utterance, apparently demanding 
that the butterfly should be given him for a plaything. 

Owen Warland, meanwhile, glanced sidelong at 
Annie, to discover whether she sympathised in her 
husband’s estimate of the comparative value of the 
beautiful and the practical. There was, amid all her 
kindness towards himself, amid all the wonder and 
admiration with which she contemplated the marvellous 
work of his hands and incarnation of his idea, a secret 
scorn,—too secret, perhaps, for her own consciousness, 
and perceptible only to such intuitive discernment as 
that of the artist. But Owen, in the latter stages of his 
pursuit, had risen out of the region in which such a 
discovery might have been ‘torture. He knew that 
the world, and Annie as the representative of the 
world, whatever praise might be bestowed, could never 
say the fitting word nor feel the fitting sentiment 
which should be the perfect recompense of an artist 
who, symbolising a lofty moral, by a material trifle,— 
converting what was earthly to spiritual gold,—had 
won the beautiful into his handiwork. Not at this 
latest moment was he to learn that the reward of all 
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high performance must be sought within itself, or 
sought in vain. ‘There was, however, a view of the 
matter which Annie and her husband, and even Peter 
Hovenden, might fully have understood, and which 
would have satisfied them-that the toil of years had 
here been worthily bestowed. Owen Warland might 
have told them that this butterfly, this plaything, this 
bridal gift of a poor watchmaker to a blacksmith’s 
wife, was, in truth, a gem of art that a monarch would 
have purchased with honours and abundant wealth, 
and have treasured it among the jewels of his kingdom 
as the most unique and wondrous of them all. But 
the artist smiled and kept the secret to himself. 

‘Father,’ said Annie, thinking that a word of praise 
from the old watchmaker might gratify his former 
apprentice, ‘do come and admire this pretty butterfly.’ 

‘Let us see,’ said Peter Hovenden, rising from his 
chair, with a sneer upon his face that always made 
people doubt, as he himself did, in everything but a 
material existence. ‘Here is my finger for it to alight 
upon. I shall understand it better when once I have 
touched it.’ 

But, to the increased astonishment of Annie, when 
the tip of her father’s finger was pressed against that 
of her husband, on which the butterfly still rested, the 
insect drooped its wings and seemed on the point of 
falling to the floor. Even the bright spots of gold 
upon its wings and body, unless her eyes deceived her, 
grew dim, and the glowing purple took a dusky hue, 
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and the starry lustre that gleamed around the black- 
smith’s hand became faint and vanished. 

‘It is dying! it is dying!’ cried Annie, in alarm. 

‘It has been delicately wrought,’ said the artist, 
calmly. ‘As I told you, it has imbibed a spiritual 
essence,—call it magnetism, or what you will. In an 
atmosphere of doubt and mockery its exquisite suscep- 
tibility suffers torture, as does the soul of him who 
instilled his own life into it. It has already lost: its 
beauty ; in a few moments more its mechanism would 
be irreparably injured.’ 

‘Take away your hand, father!’ entreated Annie, 
turning pale. ‘Here is my child; let it rest on his 
innocent hand. ‘There, perhaps, its life will revive and 
its colours grow brighter than ever.’ 

Her father, with an acrid smile, withdrew his finger. 
The butterfly then appeared to recover the power of 
voluntary motion, while its hues assumed much of 
their original lustre, and the gleam of starlight, which 
was its most ethereal attribute, again formed a halo 
round about it. At first, when transferred from Robert 
Danforth’s hand to the small finger of the child, this 
radiance grew so powerful that it positively threw the 
little fellows shadow back against the wall. He, 
meanwhile, extended his plump hand as he had seen 
his father and mother do, and watched the waving of 
the insect’s wings with infantine delight. Nevertheless, 
there was a certain odd expression of Sagacity that 
made Owen Warland feel as if here were old Peter 
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Hovenden, partially, and but partially, redeemed from 
his hard scepticism into childish faith. 

‘How wise the little monkey looks!’ whispered 
Robert Danforth to his wife. 

‘I never saw such a look on a child’s face,’ answered 
Annie, admiring her own infant, and with good reason, 
far more than the artistic butterfly. ‘The darling 
knows more of the mystery than we do.’ 

As if the butterfly, like the artist, were conscious of 
something not entirely congenial in the child’s nature, 
it alternately sparkled and grew dim. At length it 
arose from the small hand of the infant with an airy 
motion that seemed to bear it upward without an 
effort, as if the ethereal instincts with which its master’s 
spirit had endowed it impelled this fair vision involun- 
tarily to a higher sphere. Had there been no ob- 
struction, it might have soared into the sky and grown 
immortal. But its lustre gleamed upon the ceiling; 
the exquisite texture of its wings brushed against that 
earthly medium; and a sparkle or two, as of star-dust, 
floated downward and lay glimmering on the carpet. 
Then the butterfly came fluttering down, and, instead 
of returning to the infant, was apparently attracted 
towards the artist’s hand. 

‘Not so! not so!’ murmured Owen Warland, as if 
his handiwork could have understood him. ‘Thou 
hast gone forth out of thy master’s heart. There is no 
return for thee.’ 

With a wavering movement, and emitting a tremulous 
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radiance, the butterfly struggled, as it were, towards 
the infant, and was about to alight upon his finger; 
but, while it still hovered in the air, the little child of 
strength, with his grandsire’s sharp and shrewd ex- 
pression in his face, made a snatch at the marvellous 
insect and compressed it inhis hand. Annie screamed. 
Old Peter Hovenden burst into a cold and scornful 
laugh. The blacksmith, by main foree, unclosed the 
infant’s hand, and found within the palm a small heap 
of glittering fragments, whence the mystery of beauty 
had fled for ever. And as for Owen Warland, he 
looked placidly at what seemed the ruin of his life’s 
labour, and which was yet no ruin. He had caught a 
far other butterfly than this. When the artist rose 
high enough to achieve the beautiful, the symbol by 
which he made it perceptible to mortal senses became 
of little value in his eyes while his spirit possessed 
itself in the enjoyment of the reality, 
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